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IN BEHALF OF CAESAR’S ENEMIES! 


By Josepuine H. Ross 
Pershing High School, Detroit, Michigan 


It has been quite generally conceded that Caesar was the great- 
est Roman general that ever lived. His own record of his Gallic 
War, which establishes his claim to greatness and generalship, has 
been read, in part at least, by schoolboys from generation to genera- 
tion. The reaction of some of those present-day schoolboys to 
parts of Caesar’s Commentaries brought about the study upon 
which this paper is based. His records of his own generalship, 
amounting at times to pure boasting, have often prompted the 
remark, ‘“‘Caesar wrote that about himself, didn’t he?” And the 
admiration of the red-blooded schoolboy for Ariovistus’ defiance of 
Caesar brings up the question of what the Gauls, or the Germans, 
or even the Britons might have said, if their account of the war 
with Caesar had been handed down to us by some miracle of 
fortune.” For after all there are two sides to every question; and 
fair as Caesar’s account may be, he, of course, had to justify his 
actions before the Senate, and he would have been very modest 
indeed, if he had not made his record favorable to himself. It is 
my purpose, then, to present a worthy case for Caesar’s enemies 

1 Read before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, April 28, 1933. 

2 W. M. Flinders Petrie points out (“Neglected British History,” Proceedings of the 


British Academy, No. 8: New York, Oxford University Press, 24) that there is a British 
account, 
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in the Gallic War, culled from countless passages written in their 
favor by the greatest of Roman generals. 

Caesar constantly speaks of the bravery and strength of his op- 
ponents not only collectively, not only tribe by tribe, but even 
individually. Of the Belgians, the Bellovaci, Suessiones, Nervii, 
Treveri, and Eburones are lauded; of the Celts, the Helvetii, 
Veneti, and individual Gauls at Avaricum. Caesar represents the 
latter as having fought, after they had burned the Roman breast- 
works, until it seemed as if they must be victorious. He says that 
before the gate of the town stood a certain Gaul who with his 
hands was throwing on the fire in the vicinity of the tower lumps of 
grease and pitch as they were passed up to him. As he fell dead, 
one of the nearest men continued the same task, and a third suc- 
ceeded the second, and a fourth the third, and that place was not 
deserted before the end of the battle, when the fire had been 
extinguished and the enemy had been driven back at every point. 
Speaking of the Aquitanians, he mentions in particular the 
Sotiates, who had the military order of soldurii, comrades sharing 
the same fate in life and death. Among the Germans, whom he 
praises highly as a nation, the most outstanding in Caesar’s esti- 
mation seem to have been the Suebi, though the rumors regarding 
the army of Ariovistus caused so much consternation that wills 
were made out in Caesar’s camp, and many leaves of absence were 
requested. Among the Britons the Trinovantes are mentioned.’ 

Caesar also shows admiration for the fortifications of his op- 
ponents and their unusual modes of fighting. The walls of Gallic 
towns baffled him to such an extent that he describes them com- 
pletely, pointing out that the stone used 


protects them from fire, and the timber defends them from the battering 
ram, for the walls cannot be broken through, bound as they are within by 
continuous beams.‘ 


He admits that Noviodunum could not be taken by storm “be- 


* The passages referred to in this paragraph are: Caesar, Bellum Gallicumt, 1; 1, 4, 
10, 15, 27; v, 3, 34; vm, 19, dealing with the Belgians; 1, 1, 2; m1, 8; vm, 25, concerning 
the Celts; m1, 20, 22, the Acquitanians; v1, 21-23; rv, 1-3; 1, 39, the Germans; v, 20, 
the Britons. In subsequent notes for references without the name of this work Bellum 
Gallicum is to be understood. ‘ vo, 23. 
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cause of the width of the ditch and the height of the wall’® and 
he mentions the impregnability of a town of the Atuatuci to which 
these people retreated on learning of Caesar’s approach.® 

Caesar praises, too, the way the Gauls meet the Roman attacks 
on their fortifications. For example, there is the siege of Avaricum’ 
where the Roman hooks were caught by nooses and drawn in by 
engines, the Roman mounds were undermined or fired, and the 
Roman soldiers were prevented from approaching the walls. At 
the siege of Alesia® the preparations of Vercingetorix caused so 
much difficulty that the Romans were driven from their towers; 
the Gauls were filling the ditches with earth and hurdles and were 
tearing down rampart and breastwork with hooks until Labienus 
was compelled to send for Caesar. It was only under the latter's 
command and with the assistance of the German cavalry that the 
battle was finally won. 

He mentions, too, the method of siege his enemies employed. 
After admitting that the Remi hardly held out against the Belgians 
at Bibrax,® he describes the method of siege used by the Gauls 
and Belgians—the stripping of the walls of defenders by hurling 
stones, the formation of the testudo, and the undermining of the 
wall. Caesar was amazed also at the fortifications erected in the 
siege of Cicero’s camp by the Nervii!® where the winter quarters 
were surrounded by a rampart ten feet high and a ditch fifteen 
feet in depth. His amazement increased when on the seventh day 
missiles of soft clay and heated javelins were thrown upon the 
straw-thatched huts and spread fire into every part of Cicero’s 
camp, whereupon the enemy advanced their towers and climbed 
the rampart with ladders. 

A fortification of a different type and one admired by Caesar 
was that of the towns of the Venelli, the Coriosolites, and the 
Lexovii. He shows that their location on the extreme points of 
land prevented approach on foot" at high tide for the purpose of 
siege, while at the same time the ebbing of the tide prevented 
siege by ships. 

In speaking of these people Caesar points out, too, the advan- 


5, 12. * 11, 29. 7 v1, 22, 24. 8 vi, 80-87. 
*, 6. Wy, 42 f. Mm, 12. 
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tages of the Gallic ships over the Roman™—the flatter keels, which 
permitted sailing in shallow water; the higher sterns, which pro- 
tected the ships from storms and prevented the free use of spears 
and of grappling hooks on the part of the Romans; and the con- 
struction of solid oak, which prevented injury from ramming by 
the Roman ships. The only advantage of the latter was the better 
rowing equipment. 

To return to the matter of fortifications, the more primitive 
ones of the British also cause comment. Caesar writes that when 
he marched to the capital town of Cassivellaunus, he found it 
fortified excellently by nature and by craftmanship,” and he 
speaks of the Britons as retreating to a “‘place protected remark- 
ably both by nature and fortification,” with all entrances blocked 
so that his men were unable to enter. Again, when he attempted 
to cross the Thames, he found that the Britons had protected the 
only fordable spot by stakes stuck along the bank and under the 
water. 

Unusual modes of fighting elicit Caesar’s comment in behalf of 
his enemies; the attack by the British chariots on a group of his 
men who were foraging causes him to describe this mode of war- 
fare :® 
First they drive through all sections and hurl spears and generally throw the 
ranks into confusion; then they leap out of the chariots and fight on foot. 
Meanwhile the drivers withdraw a little from the battle and so arrange their 
chariots that, should the warriors be hard pressed, they may have a ready 
retreat to their chariots. 


The chariot fighting of the Britons cannot be mentioned with- 
out recalling Caesar’s description of the cavalry fighting of the 
Germans in connection with attacks made by Ariovistus’ men,!’— 
the use of an equal number of picked foot-soldiers with the 


cavalry: 
They furnished a haven of retreat for the horsemen; they ran to their aid if 
the situation became too difficult for the latter; they stood by if anyone had 


2 mr, 13, f. By, 21. My, 9. 

1% y, 18. Regarding this passage Petrie (op. cit., 5) points out a difference in detail 
between the British and Roman accounts. 

tv, 33. Cf. Harry Pratt Judson, Caesar’s Army: Boston, Ginn and Co. (1888), 


paragraph 226. 177, 48, 
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fallen from his horse after receiving a rather severe wound; if it was necessary 
to go ahead further or to retreat rather quickly, they were so swift by train- 
ing that, supported by the manes of the horses, they could keep up with the 
pace. 

In this connection it may be recalled that because the Gauls at 
Alesia® scattered bowmen and light-armed infantry among their 
cavalry so many of Caesar’s men were wounded that the German 
cavalry had to be sent to the aid of the Romans. 

Caesar likewise reveals instances of remarkably good tactics on 
the part of his opponents. Ariovistus, for example, attempted to 
reach Vesontio,’* the largest town of the Sequani, which was pro- 
tected naturally, and which offered besides the greatest facilities 
for acquiring the things needful for war. When Caesar learned of 
his intention, he made all haste and reached the town first. At 
another time the Belgians stationed near the Axona attempted to 
cross this behind the Roman camp, with the intention of taking 
the fort over which Quintus Titurius had charge and of cutting 
down the bridge; if that were not possible, they would lay waste 
the fields of the Remi. . . and cut our men off from supplies.”° 

In fact, this attempt to cut the Roman communications was but 
another form of the enemy’s tactics, some examples of which may 
be recorded here. Ariovistus attempted to cut Caesar off from 
grain and other supplies which were being brought up from the 
Sequani and Aedui.” 


Again, the British chieftains . . . when they learned that the Romans lacked 
cavalry, ships, and grain . . . thought it best . . . to cut off Caesar’s men from 
grain and supplies and to prolong the campaign into the winter,” 


for they felt sure that after the Romans had been prevented from 
returning no one would subsequently cross into Britain to wage 
war. As a matter of fact, Commius, the Atrebatian, did intercept 
several lots of supplies which were being carried into Roman 
winterquarters.* A very successful attempt of the enemy to pre- 
vent communication between Caesar and Cicero was made in the 
attacks on the winter camps in 54 B.c. In this connection we read: 
Messages were sent immediately to Caesar by Cicero with the promise of 


18 vir, 80. 97, 38. 20 17, 9. 
17, 48, #2 rv, 30. @ vm, 47. 
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great rewards if the messengers should carry them through; but since all the 
roads were blocked those who had been sent were intercepted.™ 


In this instance it was not until the siege had continued for a 
number of days that Caesar learned about it. Other examples 
might be cited: The Aquitani forced Crassus to action by their 
maneuvers to cut him off from supplies;* the Bellovaci planned 
to prevent Caesar from obtaining supplies if he should bring more 
than three legions among them and inflicted much damage on 
the Roman foragers.” 

Probably the greatest attempt to cut off supplies and com- 
munications was made by Vercingetorix in leading the revolt of 
the Gauls. Vellaunodunum, Cenabum, and Noviodunum had 
been seized by Caesar. The situation called for drastic action, 
whereupon Vercingetorix persuaded the people to burn their store- 
houses, and he attacked Caesar’s foraging troops.?” Again, when 
he learned that Caesar intended to go to Gergovia, he attempted 
to prevent this too by cutting down all the bridges over the 
river.?* Much the same plans were followed by the Parisii against 
Labienus in the north; for when they learned that he was ap- 
proaching Lutetia (Paris), they ordered the city to be burned and 
the bridges leading to it to be cut down.”® Caesar himself was 
actually cut off from the province and from Italy in this same 
revolt of the Gauls under Vercingetorix, so that he had to sum- 
mon aid from Germany.*° 

Another method used by the opponents of Caesar was that of 
guerilla warfare, which was used by the Nervii with considerable 
success;*! it was also employed by the Bellovaci, who completely 
defeated a group of Remi and killed the general Vertiscus;* Ver- 
cingetorix, as we have seen, constantly attacked the Roman for- 
agers; the Morini burst upon the Romans as they were building a 
camp;* Ambiorix with his followers attacked Cicero’s foraging 
troops. But probably the greatest adepts at this were the Britons, 
who employed their chariots for the purpose; in his final stand 


My, 40. 6 nr, 23. 
* vir, 7, 16. Regarding the British, cf. Petrie, op. cit., 4. 
7 vm, 15, 16. %8 vi, 34. ® vir, 58. 3° vir, 65. 


1 11, 19. 8 vin, 12. * m1, 28. 4 y, 39. 
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Cassivellaunus watched all the paths and roads so closely with 
four thousand charioteers, that Caesar did not dare let his men go 
very far from the main column.® 

Caesar confesses, likewise, that on different occasions the Ro- 
mans or their allies were hampered severely by their enemies, 
who took every advantage of Roman weakness. For instance, 
after the death of Sabinus and the slaughter of his cohorts Caesar 
sent word to Labienus to join him among the Nervii, if possible; 
but the latter pointed out that the Treveri had encamped three 
miles from him, and it was not advisable for him to leave that 
vicinity.** Another interesting example of Roman weakness is re- 
vealed by Caesar’s return to Gaul from Germany without having 
Ambiorix delivered to him, although he had offered generous re- 
wards for his capture.*’ Hirtius tells us later that Caesar de- 
spaired of being able to bring Ambiorix under his power.*® 

The Britons, quick to take advantage of Roman weaknesses, 
attacked them while they were landing, when the Romans, un- 
able to keep their ranks or stand firmly, were in great confusion.*® 
The Romans, as is well known, in both expeditions to Britain met 
with great disaster to their ships. This was due to weather con- 
ditions and to lack of knowledge on their part rather than to any 
attack of the enemy; but the fact that Caesar left England on his 
first expedition before the hostages that he demanded were 
brought to him, and the fact that only two British states sent 
hostages to him in Gaul, as he demanded, seems to me to indi- 
cate that it was more than the weather, which he gives as an ex- 
cuse, that drove him from Britain.*® 

At another time Galba, who had been sent to spend the winter 
in the Alps, was forced to an immediate withdrawal both because 
all his sources of supplies were blocked and because the enemy 
attacked him.“ In the siege of Alesia also Caesar might have had 
only the army of Vercingetorix to defeat, had there not been a 
weak point in the Roman lines, through which the Gallic chief- 
tain sent cavalry to the various Gallic states to bring him aid. 


* v, 19. Cf. also rv, 32; v, 15. % y, 47. 37 yt, 43. 
8 vim, 24. Cf. also vr, 10, 19. #9 rv, 24 and 26. 
tv, 36. Cf. Petrie, op. cit., 4 f. “im, 3, 6. # vn, 71. 
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Caesar’s clever opponents also seem to have been past masters 
in the use of strategy and to have employed spies again and 
again. Among the examples of the latter activity are these: In 
the war with the Helvetii Caesar, finding that he needed grain, 
diverted his march to Bibracte, but “this move was announced 
to the enemy through deserters of Lucius Aemilius, a decurion of 
the Gallic horsemen.’ You may well recall that Gallic spies in 
Caesar’s army reported his line of march to the Nervii, thus en- 
abling them to attack Caesar’s men before the camp was built.“ 
Evidence of spies is again seen when it was reported to the enemy 
that a great force was coming up the river and soldiers were being 
carried across by boats a little below.*® Labienus’ intention of 
moving his camp was reported to the Treveri, too, by spies.“ It is 
amusing to note that spies sent ahead by Caesar to find out what 
the Bellovaci were doing reported that they found almost no one 
except those who had been sent back by the Bellovaci for the sake 
of spying on Caesar’s army.*’ On another occasion, when Caesar 
entered the territory of the Ubii, he discovered that the Suebi had 
followed his movements.*® But the most vigilant of all was Ver- 
cingetorix, to whom news of Caesar’s sudden approach to the 
Arverni was quickly carried ;** he was informed of Caesar’s pro- 
ceedings at Avaricum “hour by hour” and of his intention of at- 
tacking his camp in his absence.*? When Caesar was bound for 
Gergovia, Vercingetorix employed spies to try to prevent him 
from crossing the river;*! and after his withdrawal from this town 
there were reports that Caesar had been forced to hasten into the 
province.® 

As for the strategy of Caesar’s enemies, it will be remembered 
that after he had supposedly defeated the Atuatuci and had de- 
manded that all the weapons of the town to which they had re- 
treated be surrendered to him, they burst forth in the middle of 
the night with weapons they had concealed.*® On another oc- 
casion the Veneti and their neighbors used strategy to attempt to 
get back their own hostages by retaining the Romans, Silius, 


@y, 23. “17, 17. 45 vir, 61. v1, 7. 
7 vint, 7. tv, 19, vir, 8. 50 vir, 16. 
51 yr, 35. 52 vir, 59. 53 17, 32 f. 
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Velanius, Trebius, and Terrasidius, and sent word to Publius 
Crassus that these men would be returned to him when he re- 
turned their hostages.** Probably the best example of the practice 
of strategy was at the time of the attacks on the winter camps. 
Both Ambiorix and his followers, and the Nervii are said to have 
used the same arguments to draw the Romans from their camps, 
namely, that attacks were to be made simultaneously on a certain 
day, but if they would leave to join a nearby camp before the 
people in the vicinity should realize it, it would be possible to get 
through. Sabinus withdrew and was defeated by the wily enemy, 
but Cicero could not be persuaded to leave camp.*® 

That the actions of the enemy on certain occasions actually 
caused alarm either to himself personally or to his army is likewise 
admitted by Caesar. For example, the reports that the Harudes 
were ravaging the lands of the Aeduans and that the Suebi were 
encamped on the banks of the Rhine caused Caesar so much anx- 
iety that he thought he would have to settle the matter before 
the new band of Suebi joined the forces of Ariovistus, while the 
latter could be less easily defeated. In this same campaign 
against Ariovistus the fear inspired in the Roman army by the 
Germans is graphically indicated by the making of wills in Caesar’s 
camp: 
So great a fear suddenly seized the whole army that it disturbed the hearts 
and minds of all in no small degree. . . . They could not control their looks 
nor at times hold back their tears; hidden in their tents they either complained 
of their fate or bewailed the common danger with their friends. Wills were 
signed and sealed everywhere throughout the whole camp.*” 


There was a similar situation in the camp of Sabinus after the 
report of Ambiorix, mentioned above, that the Roman camps were 
to be attacked simultaneously;** and again in the camp of Cicero 
when it was attacked during Caesar’s absence by the Eburones: 
In the confusion 

one asserts that the camp has already been captured; another maintains that 
the barbarians have come as victors after the army and general had been 
destroyed.®® 


“ny, 8. 55 vy, 27, 32, 41. Cf. also vm, 20; vim, 15. 
Sy 37. ws D. 88 vy, 28. 69 v1, 37. 
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Even when the camp had been saved by the presence of mind of 
the veteran soldiers, the fear persisted, many maintaining that 
the Germans would not have laid siege to the camp if Caesar and 
the army were safe. Earlier in the war the Nervii caused so 
much fright among the Roman army and the cavalry, composed 
mainly of Treveri that the latter returned home, reporting that the 
Romans had been repulsed and the enemy were in possession of 
their camp and baggage.® 

Caesar himself on various occasions was not free from appre- 
hension, for in his campaign against the Belgians he was suf- 
ficiently afraid of his enemies to wish not to meet them as a whole, 
and therefore told the Aedui to prevent the Bellovaci from join- 
ing the rest by laying waste their fields.*' The uprisings among the 
Gauls in the winter of the threatened attack on the Roman 
camps caused Caesar such alarm, too, that he determined to 
spend the winter in Gaul, contrary to his custom; and even when 
he made his second expedition to Britain, he was afraid to leave 
behind him the Gallic chiefs. 

There are in Caesar’s account instances of complete defeat of 
parts of the Roman army. Particularly is this true in cavalry 
skirmishes and guerilla warfare, which have been mentioned 
above. It will be remembered that the Nervii who had hidden in 
the woods defeated the first part of the Roman baggage train. 
Caesar admits this defeat and points out that the same ones fled 
again.™ His cavalry was defeated by the Usipetes and Tencteri, 
although the latter had only eight hundred horses while the Ro- 
mans had five thousand.* Space does not permit an account of 
the defeats of Roman foragers on several occasions. The most 
outstanding defeat of a large section of the Roman army is that 
of Sabinus and Cotta at the hands of Ambiorix. We are told that 
upon retreat to the camp after the death of these two men “all 
to a man committed suicide, and a few who escaped from the 
battle went by uncertain routes through the woods and came to 
Titus Labienus.””® 

There are also two instances of great disaster befalling towns 


60 ry, 24. @ gq, 5. Sy, 53; v, 5. 
1, 24. ty, 12. ® y, 37. 
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under Roman protection. The Carnutes killed the Romans who 
had settled in Cenabum for business reasons, among them Gaius 
Fufius Cita, who had charge of Caesar’s grain supply there.® The 
Aedui burned the stronghold at Noviodunum where Caesar had 
all his hostages, grain, public money, a great part of his own bag- 
gage and that of the army, and a large number of horses purchased 
in Italy and Spain for the continuance of the war.” 

To read the Gallic War as a whole is to observe again and again 
the constant rebellion of the Gauls. That in itself is a topic for a 
lengthy paper and cannot be discussed here. Caesar no sooner 
turned his back than his subdued enemies were up in arms once 
more. All this culminated, of course, in the concentrated rebellion 
under Vercingetorix, when a noble attempt indeed was made to 
free the Gauls from Roman sovereignty. 

This paper could not be complete without speaking of the 
courage revealed by the defiance shown particularly by the most 
outstanding leaders of the enemy. We cannot help admiring the 
boldness of those men who dared to oppose Caesar. First might 
be cited Divico, the Helvetian, who had led his people in the war 
against Cassius and who boldly and arrogantly recalled to Caesar 
that former Roman defeat. When Caesar demanded hostages of 
him, he completed his manifesto by stating 
that the Helvetii had been trained by their forefathers to be accustomed to 


receive hostages, not to give them; and the Roman people were a witness of 
this fact. 


Dumnorix, the Aeduan, was a source of great annoyance to 
Caesar and a man with whom he had to reckon. Fearing that he 
might be a source of great danger, Caesar decided to take Dum- 
norix with him to Britain, but this Aeduan in defiance of Caesar’s 
order 
began to incite the chiefs of Gaul, to call them apart one at a time and en- 
courage them to remain on the continent saying . . . that it was the plan of 


Caesar to take to Britain all those whom he feared to kill in the sight of Gaul 
and there kill them. 


Then, Caesar tells us, “when the minds of all were busy, Dum- 


* vn, 3. 7 v—, 55. * 1, 13, 14. 
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norix, without his knowledge began to depart for home with the 
cavalry of the Aeduans,” and when Caesar sent after him and 
captured him, he still exclaimed “‘that he was free, and belonged 
to a free state.’’® 

The Sugambrian chiefs were defiant Germans, for when Caesar 
demanded that they return to him the Usipetes and Tencteri who 
had fled across the Rhine to them, they replied 
that the Rhine bounded the power of the Roman people; and if he did not 


think it fair for the Germans to cross into Gaul without his consent, why did 
hedemand that anything across the Rhine be subject to hiscontrol or power?”° 


The defiance of Ariovistus is probably the best known; and who 
can say that Arviostus did not have some cause for his statements? 
His demand that if Caesar wanted anything of him he should 
come to him, and his assertion that he wondered what business 
Caesar had in his Gaul, which he had conquered in war, greatly 
enlivens the Gallic War. The assertion of his right to rule the 
people he had conquered as he willed, and the final challenge to 
Caesar to come on whenever he wished will live forever in the 
memory of all of us.”! 

In conclusion, whatever Caesar’s purpose in emphasizing the 
points that have been mentioned above in favor of his enemies, 
even if it was to augment his own glory in defeating them, the 
fact remains that his enemies were truly worthy of praise. Caesar 
has pointed this out by acknowledging their bravery and strength, 
by admiring their fortifications and unusual modes of fighting, by 
revealing their tactics, even admitting defeat and bafflement, by 
recording the constant rebellion of the Gauls, and by summaries 
of the actual defiance of his enemies. They were worthy foes. 


Vy 6,7. 7 rv, 16. 7 1, 34-36. Cf. also v, 51 and 58. 























SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE SILVAE OF 
STATIUS AND THE EPIGRAMS 
OF MARTIAL! 


By Donnis MARTIN 
Winthrop College 
The South Carolina College for Women 


Martial and Statius were contemporaries and the chief literary 
activity of each poet coincided with the reign of Domitian. Al- 
though they moved in the same circle of friends the circumstances 
of their lives were quite different. Statius came of good family. 
His father was a distinguished teacher of Naples and the family 
had means, if not wealth.? Juvenal undoubtedly exaggerates 
when he says® that Statius, in spite of the public applause given 
to his readings of the Thebaid, would have starved if he had not 
been able to sell a pantomime, Agave, to the mime Paris. Statius 
refers to only a few of his friends as if they might be patrons. 
Although his verses reek with effusive flattery and we feel sure 
that Statius, like Martial, wished in this way to ingratiate himself 
with those of higher rank, still we find no complaints of poverty 
on his own part. Martial, on the other hand, never ceases to com- 
plain of his miserable lot, and too often his epigrams were written 
with the obvious purpose of extorting a gift from some wealthy 
friend or patron. Yet the clever epigrammatist enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the most prominent men of the day—writers, advocates, 
and imperial favorites. 

We know that Statius and Martial had at least five friends in 
common: L. Arruntius Stella, Atedius Melior, Claudius Etruscus, 
Novius Vindex, and Polla, the widow of Lucan. In view of the 


1 Read before the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South at Greenville, S. C., April 25, 1936. 
2 Cf. Silv. v, 3, 116-120. 8 v1, 82-87. 
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fact that each seemed to think highly of these mutual friends it 
is rather startling that neither poet ever mentions the other. Mar- 
tial is very generous in praise of his other literary friends and so 
likewise is Statius. Their silence in regard to each other can only 
imply a strong dislike. When Martial, like Juvenal,‘ inveighs 
against writers of lengthy epics® and against mythological orna- 
mentation,® he may have had Statius in mind. 

But Statius, after spending twelve years on his epic, the Thebaid, 
turned to a new style of writing—to the composition of occasional 
poems which he called the Silvae. We do not know whether Statius 
thought he was creating a new species of belles lettres or not. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing exactly like the Silvae in Latin literature. 
There are thirty-two poems in all, arranged in five books. The 
fifth book is incomplete and may have been published posthu- 
mously. All but six of the poems are written in the dactylic hexam- 
eter. Of these six, four are in the hendecasyllabic metre, one in 
Sapphics, and one in Alcaics. In length most of the poems average 
over one hundred lines and some extend to two or nearly three 
hundred. In subject matter they show their relationship to lyric 
and elegiac forms. There is one epithalamium which follows the 
general features of such a choral lyric. There are several elegies, 
poems of consolation to bereaved friends. But the titles given to 
some of these poems indicate rather that Statius had in mind cer- 
tain types of composition developed in the rhetorical schools. So a 
poem of consolation is called either a consolatio or an epicedion. 
The poem which celebrated Lucan’s birthday is called a geneth- 
liacon. One written on the recovery of a friend from illness is a 
soteria; another written to speed a parting friend on his journey 
is a propempticon. We find all of these themes illustrated as well 
in the works of the lyric and elegiac poets. Statius’ innovation lay 
in the use of the dactylic hexameter for this purpose, in the un- 
usual length of the poems, and in adherence to rhetorical forms. 

Another unusual feature of the poems is that in spite of their 
length they were composed on the spur of the moment to cele- 
brate some event or honor some friend. Statius recognizes the 
hasty nature of their composition when he calls them Silvae. This 
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term was used in the rhetorical schools for the rough draught of a 
literary form and then applied to any hasty ex tempore composi- 
tion.’ In the preface to the first book of the Silvae Statius boasts 
that most of the poems were composed in the interval of a day. 
One, on the baths of Claudius Etruscus, was composed during a 
dinner party. Another, occasioned by the death of a tame lion in 
the arena, was delivered to the emperor during the games.® Sta- 
tius recognizes the fact that these poems in their ex tempore nature 
resemble the epigram. In the preface to Book 1 of the Silvae he 
says that two of the poems, the one on the tree of Melior and that 
on the death of his parrot, had been dashed off in the manner of 
epigrams: leves libellos quasi epigrammatis loco scriptos. 

It is especially in similarity of subject matter that the Silvae of 
Statius resemble the epigrams of Martial. In the verses of the 
two we get our most intimate view of life in the Flavian age. Mar- 
tial has a wider range of themes, but in their representation of 
the society of the day there are so many points of contact that we 
can often turn from one poet to the other for corroboration of 
some event or usage. In view of the fact that the poets must have 
disliked each other it is surprising to find that seven of the thirty- 
two poems of Statius are duplicated in theme by epigrams of 
Martial. This could be understood if the poems celebrated events 
of public importance. But they are largely personal and prove that 
Statius and Martial did cultivate the same circle of friends. 

In analyzing this group of identical poems it is best to state at 
once that there is little resemblance in form between the Silvae 
and the Epigrams. Brevity is the soul of the epigram and where 
Martial treats a subject in ten lines or less, Statius may expand 
it to nearly three hundred lines. Statius accomplishes this by the 
use of some real poetic imagination, by large quantities of exag- 
gerated sentiment, and by a lavish introduction of mythological 
figures. Such a contrast in treatment may be seen in the poems 
with which the poets celebrate the marriage of L. Arruntius Stella, 
a mutual friend, and his bride Violentilla. Martial’s epigram® 
has little point except that he represents Venus as performing 
the ceremony. The poem of Statius is a lengthy epithalamium 

7 Cf. Quintilian x, 3, 17. ® Praef. Silv. 1. * v1, 21. 
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of 277 verses.!° A large part of the poem is devoted to a mytho- 
logical episode which describes how Venus and one of the Cupids 
brought about the marriage. Into this are woven elaborate 
praises of the bride and groom, constantly reinforced by mytho- 
logical parallel: ‘‘the affection of the groom surpasses that of either 
Hippomenes or Leander”’ (vss. 85-90); ‘“‘the bride is so beautiful 
that for her Apollo would have left Daphne unpursued, Bacchus 
would have deserted Ariadne, and Jupiter, except for Juno’s 
jealousy, would have descended to her in a shower of gold”’ (vss. 
130-136). The poem closes with a description of the wedding fes- 
tivities, which all of Rome celebrated, and with the usual exhor- 
tation to the bridal couple for the success of the union. 

Turning from these two poems which extol the happiness of a 
friend, we find our two poets expressing sympathy, in a char- 
acteristic manner, with other mutual friends who had suffered be- 
reavement. When Glaucias, the young freedman of Atedius 
Melior, died in his thirteenth year, Martial honored his friend’s 
grief by two epigrams. One takes the form of an epitaph inscribed 
on Glaucias’ tomb on the Flaminian way." It closes with an appeal 
for the sympathy of the passer-by. The other is a brief eulogy of 
the youth and a reflection on how rarely such unusual worth sur- 
vives.” Statius expands the subject into an elaborate poem of 
consolation addressed to Melior.’* He dwells upon the frantic grief 
of Melior, the charms and intelligence of the departed youth. He 
describes the last illness and the funeral upon which Melior spent 
a fortune. He closes with lines of consolation on the theme ‘‘one 
night awaits us all.”’ For emphasis Statius repeatedly makes use 
of an epigrammatic turn which Martial uses only as a last resort, 
that of mythological comparison. He recalls such famous slayers 
of children as Medea, Procne, and Athamas, and asserts that none 
of these would have had the heart to slay such a youth as this; 
if he had been Astyanax, Ulysses would have wept to hurl him 
from Trojan towers (vss. 140-145). The poem rises to some fine 
lines of realism in describing the playful, affectionate ways of the 
little boy (vss. 56-66) and his rapid growth, which seemed to make 
his garments shrink (vss. 126 f.). On the whole the excess of senti- 

10 Silv. 1, 2. 1 yt, 28. 12 vq, 29. 8 Silo. m1, 1. 
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ment spoils the poem for modern taste. Statius, however, evi- 
dently fancied his Muse in this guise of assistant mourner and we 
find five other lengthy epicedia among the Silvae. 

On one other occasion we find both poets offering consolation 
to a friend, Claudius Etruscus, who had lost his aged father. 
Martial wrote a brief epigram resembling an epitaph.“ He makes 
his point in a compliment to the son: “‘the father lived to almost 
ninety years of age; yet whoever has seen the tears of Etruscus 
thinks that the father was granted too brief a life.’’ Statius in his 
turn writes a long poem of consolation” and makes it a tribute to 
the son’s devotion: ““Tis marvelous how the son thinks his father’s 
years too swiftly flown and that the dark sisters hastened the end 
too soon.’’* Statius’ poem includes a detailed account of the career 
of the father. He had come as a slave from Smyrna, been freed 
by Tiberius, and had risen to the head of the imperial treasury 
under Nero. He had suffered the displeasure of Domitian and 
been sent into temporary exile. Statius touches lightly upon this 
and makes it a compliment to the emperor that he did not punish 
him more severely. Martial had written another epigram upon the 
recall of the father from exile.’’ It is interesting to note how both 
poets use the euphemistic term fulmen to describe the blow of the 
emperor’s disfavor. So Martial makes the point of his epigram in 
this flattery of Domitian: 


nam tu missa tua revocasti fulmina dextra: 
hos cuperem mores ignibus esse Iovis. 


Statius carries the figure still farther by saying that Domitian, 

instead of striking Claudius down with a bolt of lightning, had 

merely warned him with thunder and a storm of no great severity: 
—attonitum et venturi fulminis ictus 


horrentem tonitru tantum lenique procella 
contentus monuisse senem.!® 


Both father and son must have been quite wealthy and perhaps 
that accounts for the adulation of our two poets in the face of the 
emperor’s displeasure. The son built some small baths that were 
among the most elegant in Rome, and both Statius and Martial 


M4 vir, 40. % Silo. m1, 3. 16 Vss. 20 f. 1 yt, 83. 18 Vss. 158-160. 
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make this the occasion of a poem.’® Since the poem of Statius was 
one of his shorter ones and composed during an intermission at 
dinner, there is considerable similarity between the two poems. 
Both poets emphasize the variety of varicolored marbles used in 
the decoration of the baths—Numidian, Phrygian Synnadic, and 
green Laconian. Martial adds onyx and serpentine to the list, but 
Statius excludes them as too common: 


maeret onyx longe, queriturque exclusus ophites.”° 


According to Friedlaender* these words were written as a cor- 
rection to Martial’s account. The water for the baths was sup- 
plied by the Agua Marcia and the Virgo and, according to Mar- 
tial, the streams in the marble channels were so clear that one 
would have thought no water there. Martial makes the point of 
his epigram by telling his friend Oppian that if he does not bathe 
in these baths he will die unbathed. Statius reaches his climax as 
usual by mythological exaggeration: ‘‘in these waters Cytherea 
would have preferred to be born; here Narcissus could have seen 
his own image more clearly, and Diana would have chosen to 
bathe here even if spied upon” (vss. 54-56). The poem of Statius 
shows unusual descriptive powers despite the fact that he cannot 
desist from such petty conceits as Venus assisting Vulcan to heat 
the baths by kindling the furnaces with the torches of her Loves.” 

Statius is at his best in the description of works of art. Novius 
Vindex, an art connoisseur and friend of our two poets, possessed 
a statuette of Hercules, supposedly the work of Lysippus. Both 
Statius and Martial were moved to write poems about this statu- 
ette. They agree in their description of the statuette and in points 
of emphasis. The god was seated on a rock over which he had 
spread his lion’s skin. In one hand he held his club, in the other 
a wine cup. The statuette evidently represented the weary Her- 
cules relaxing—a favorite type in the works of Lysippus. It was 
only a foot in height and both poets marvel that such a mighty 
god is represented in such a tiny bronze. Martial says: exiguo 
magnus in aere deus. Statius contrasts the great feats of the god 


9 Silo. 1, 5; Ep. vi, 42. 2 Vs. 35. " Sittengeschichte Roms *, m1, 98, n.6. 
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and wonders that so small a frame yet gives the illusion of so 
mighty a form: tam magna brevi mendacia formae.* Martial gives 
the history of the statuette briefly. It had belonged to Alexander, 
Hannibal, Sulla, and, lastly, Vindex. He makes the turn of the 
epigram in a compliment to Vindex: “the statuette, weary of 
dwelling in such despotic courts, rejoices now to dwell within a 
private home.” Statius represents the statuette as the inspira- 
tion of Alexander’s campaigns and the unwilling companion of 
Hannibal in his accursed warfare on the Roman race. He too 
closes his poem with a compliment to the present owner who, he 
claims, has poetic skill and will even celebrate the labors of Her- 
cules in song. His closing lines have an epigrammatic turn worthy 
of Martial. In a final compliment to Vindex as an art connoisseur 
he says: ‘“‘Not even Lysippus, the author of the work, would have 
preferred the approval of any other eyes.” 

Another mutual friend of our two poets was Polla Argentaria, 
the widow of Lucan. She had evidently remained faithful to his 
memory for many years and observed his birthday scrupulously. 
Martial addressed three short epigrams to Polla in commemora- 
tion of the birthday. One makes a weak point on the cruelty of 
Nero.” Another invokes the Muses to be present at the rites and 
compares the waters of the river Baetis, near which Lucan was 
born, to the fountain of Castalia.?’ The third epigram ranks Lucan 
as second only to Vergil and closes with a tribute to Polla’s 
fidelity.** Statius’ poem is one of the few which he wrote in the 
hendecasyllabic metre.”® In the preface to the book containing the 
poem he tells us that respect for Lucan forbade him to attempt 
the hexameter on this occasion. The poem begins with an invo- 
cation to Apollo, Mercury, Bacchus, and the Muses to help cele- 
brate the day. In accordance with the form of such a genethliacon 
he pays a tribute to Lucan’s birthplace and ranks it above the 
native lands of Homer and Vergil. The most interesting part of the 
poem is a long prophecy which Calliope delivers at the birth of 
Lucan. This contains valuable information in regard to lost works 
of Lucan. The poem naturally includes a eulogy of Polla and her 
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fidelity. Except for the prophecy of Calliope the sentiments seem 
an elaboration of the briefer treatment of the epigrams. 

One other event seemed important enough to give inspiration 
to both poets. When Earinus, the youthful favorite of Domitian, 
cut his long locks, they were placed in a golden box and sent to 
Pergamum, his birthplace, to be dedicated in the temple of 
Aesculapius. Martial wrote three epigrams” in honor of this event 
and has also two epigrams™ on the name of Earinus, which he 
compares to all the beauties of the springtime, but which, with its 
four short syllables, would not fit into his verse. The poem of 
Statius with its introduction of Venus and the Cupids, its mytho- 
logical comparisons to Endymion, Narcissus, Hylas, et al., is even 
more disgusting.” In their flattery of the emperor and his favorites 
the two poets were in complete accord. They were perhaps no 
better and no worse than their contemporaries in this regard. 

In addition to these poems which are concerned with identical 
objects or occasions, other subjects of similar nature are treated 
by the two poets. Statius wrote one poem of unusual merit on a 
festival given by the emperor to the people during the Saturnalia.* 
In its theme, its phraseology, and its metre—the hendecasyllabic— 
this poem reminds one of the numerous epigrams of Martial which 
deal with events at the spectacles. The celebration described was 
an especially elaborate one, and baskets of food and wine were 
distributed to the people. Martial wrote an epigram concerning 
this or a similar entertainment when a baldheaded man, compared 
to Geryon, managed to secure three baskets.** From Statius we 
learn that a net of some kind was used to shower nuts, fruits, and 
sweetmeats down upon the crowd. Rare birds were let loose to be 
caught as prizes. These unusual features are duplicated in Mar- 
tial’s description of some games given by Stella, except that the 
birds and wild beasts were drawn by lottery tickets.* 

Statius has only one other poem which deals with the games. 
When a tame lion was killed by some lesser wild beast he dashed 
off a poem while the animal lay in the arena and sent it to the 
emperor.” Of course it closes with flattery of Domitian: ‘‘the lion’s 
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comfort shall be that mighty Caesar grieved to see it die’’ (vss. 
24-30). These tame lions inspired Martial’s admiration and fur- 
nished the theme for many an epigram.*’ He is especially intrigued 
by the fact that they allowed hares to play about them and even 
within their jaws. He turns most of these epigrams into compli- 
ments to Domitian, as when he says, in 1, 14, that the lions have 
learned from Caesar to have mercy. 

One theme often met in Martial is lacking in Statius except as a 
joke. Martial frequently rebukes his friends for their stinginess in 
gifts, especially at the Saturnalia. One poem of Statius seems to 
have been written either in mockery or imitation of Martial.** It 
is addressed to Plotius Grypus, and Statius says in the preface to 
this book that the poem was a joke over which he and Plotius 
laughed. Statius had given Plotius a beautiful new book and re- 
ceived in return an old moth-eaten one, containing some tiresome 
speeches of Brutus. In ridiculing this book he suggests some cheap 
gifts which Plotius might have sent him instead. Catullus also re- 
proaches a friend for the gift of a book of poor poetry,*® but the 
tone of Statius’ poem resembles rather the numerous poems of 
Martial in which he derides the cheap gifts of the Saturnalia.‘ 
Statius seems to be duplicating the lists of such gifts found in 
Martial: foods, writing material, napkins, etc. Like Martial” he 
makes the unusual application of the word synthesis to a dinner 
set of cheap crockery.” One verse® in the poem of Statius, 


urbanum tamen hoc potest videri, 


seems to echo the opening verse of Martial 1, 41: 


urbanus tibi, Caecili, videris. 


In general such similarities of diction as occur in the two poets 
seem the result not of imitation but of environment. Occasionally 
they both use an unusual word or phrase to express the same point. 
Similar turns of thought are common, but these are due, no doubt, 
to the training of the rhetorical schools and to the fact that their 
poems cover the same range of subjects. Martial can take a worn- 
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out theme and give it a new edge by the clever, concise way in 
which he expresses it. Statius attempts to clothe trite sentiments 
in words of new meaning. He abounds in strained expressions and 
difficult figures of speech. On one theme, however, the genius of 
the two poets shows a real rapprochement—in their descriptions 
of the country villas of their friends. When Martial describes the 
villa of Julius Martial on the Janiculum hill“ or that of Apollinaris 
at Formiae,“ his descriptions have a vivid quality that has never 
been surpassed. Such is his description of the “painted ship upon a 
painted ocean” at Formiae: 

hic summa leni stringitur Thetis vento; 

nec languet aequor, viva sed quies ponti 

pictam phaselon adiuvante fert aura, 


sicut puellae non amantis aestatem 
mota salubre purpura venit frigus.“ 


The descriptions given by Statius of his friends’ villas are much 
more detailed. With equal skill he paints the beauties of the nat- 
ural landscape, leads us through marble halls filled with countless 
works of art, and gives us sudden glimpses of an enchanting view 
of mountain or of sea. Nothing could be finer than his description 
of the bay of Naples at sunset as seen from a friend’s villa at Sor- 


rento: 
haec domus ortus 
aspicit et Phoebi tenerum iubar; illa cadentem 
detinet exactamque negat dimittere lucem, 
cum iam fessa dies et in aequora montis opaci 
umbra cadit vitreoque natant praetoria ponto.“’ 


When we read such passages as these we could wish that Martial 
had exercised his descriptive powers more often and spared us 
the worst of his pointed epigrams; that Statius had had some of 
Martial’s brevity and had not composed small epics on themes 
which demanded a lighter touch. 


“ ry, 64. “ x, 30. “ x, 30, 11-15. 7 Silv. m1, 2, 45-49. 


























THE ATHENIAN JUROR AND EMOTIONAL PLEAS! 


By JAmes F. CRONIN 
Judson College, Marion, Alabama 


In the Athenian legal system there was no provision for a 
qualified verdict, nor any chance for pardon after a verdict was 
given. Consequently, in cases where the penalty was fixed by law, 
the jurors could only vote acquittal or condemnation and, where 
the penalty was not fixed, they could only choose between the 
penalties proposed by the accuser and the defendant. Also one of 
the terms of the dicastic oath, which all the jurors took every year, 
was that he should vote to the best of his judgment neither with 
favor nor enmity. Both the system and the oath put the jurors in 
a difficult position and raised the problem how they might dis- 
pense true justice, since, especially in capital cases, an error of 
jucgment could not be remedied. 

This difficult problem was recognized by Greek political thinkers 
and attempts were made to solve it. In his ideal constitution? 
Hippodamus, a Milesian, proposed to establish a supreme court 
to which all cases at law which were thought to have been decided 
wrongly could be appealed. He also would require the verdict of 
this court to be given on several counts, although the indictment 
was single; that is, he would have each juror assess the penalty 
which he thought appropriate in view of the circumstances of the 
case.* In reviewing this theory of Hippodamus, Aristotle shows 
that he does not approve of such procedure; for, he says, it con- 
verts the juror into an arbitrator, since jurors should consider 


1 Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 9, 1936. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professors Robert J. 
Bonner and Alfred P. Dorjahn for various suggestions in connection with this paper. 

* Aristotle discusses this constitution in the Politics u, 5, 1-10. 
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only the evidence and be influenced by nothing else.‘ Aristotle 
goes on to say that there would be great confusion under such a 
system. For example, when a plaintiff sues for twenty minae, some 
of the jurors will think the defendant liable to damages to the full 
amount, while others will award nothing; some will adjudge ten 
minae, others five, and so on. As a result, Aristotle thinks it would 
be impossible to count such verdicts.® In the ideal state set up in 
the Laws Plato attacked the problem in a different way. In capital 
cases he alleviated the difficulty by an elaborate trial before 
selected judges. These judges reviewed statements made during 
this trial and deposited the evidence they approved in a temple. 
This procedure was repeated on three successive days and on the 
third day there was an open vote.® Thus according to the systems 
of Plato and Hippodamus the judges of an appeal court would 
have enough discretionary power to solve each problem of justice 
as it came up. It is strange that the simple expedient of a verdict 
non liquet does not seem to have occurred to any Greek political 
thinker. 

In contrast to the theoretical ideas of these political philosophers 
there were in some states provisions to help a defendant charged 
with a capital offense. From a statement of Socrates in the 
Apology we can assume that in some states capital cases were 
tried over a period of several days,’ and in other states, according 
to Isocrates,® at the outset of the trial a portion of the votes were 
automatically cast for the defendant. The former method would 
give the defendant more time to present his arguments and allow 
the jurors a longer time to consider all aspects of the case. 

At Athens, however, there were no provisions of this kind and 
the oath forbade the juror to allow an appeal to his emotions or 
anything else, beyond the facts of the case, to influence his vote. 
It is strange that Solon or any other early legislator bound the 
jurors by such an oath. The probable explanation is twofold. The 
oath was not framed for a court of first and final appeal, but for a 


‘ Tbid., 11, 5, 8. In a passage of the Rhetoric (1, 13, 19 [=13748]) Aristotle amplifies 
this statement and clearly shows that he refers to emotional pleas and extraneous 
matter. 5 Pol. m1, 5, 9. 
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court which tried appeals from the decisions of the magistrates. 
The proceedings before these magistrates must have been com- 
parable to those before arbitrators, who were not bound to dis- 
regard their own ideas of equity and other circumstances un- 
recognized by law. Consequently, the framer of the oath did not 
think these extra legal circumstances ought to influence the judg- 
ment of an appeal court. He knew, also, that most of the litigants 
who appealed their cases to the Heliaea would naturally have the 
sympathy of the majority of the jurors, who were in the main from 
the lower property classifications. The oath was an attempt to 
restrain this natural sympathy, but we do not know how successful 
this effort was. Yet when the Heliaea became a court of first appeal 
whose decisions were final, the jurors, to protect their conscience 
and in the interest of justice, allowed themselves to take into con- 
sideration matters which tended to soften the aspect of a case and 
as human beings were amenable to pleas for mercy and compassion. 
Litigants saw that the jurors would at times yield to their emo- 
tions and, aided by the advice of the rhetoricians, took advantage 
of the jurors’ feelings. Consequently emotional pleas were used to 
such an extent that they became a customary part of court-room 
oratory. Indeed, Aristotle says® that the majority of rhetorical 
writers confine themselves to these topics. Although he strongly 
disapproves, still as a rhetorician he is forced to comply with the 
general trend and devotes the greater part of the second book of 
the Rhetoric to a study of the emotions. 

There were many ways by which litigants appealed to the emo- 
tions of the jury. One of the most frequent was the shedding of 
tears. For instance, when Demosthenes wished to emphasize the 
good case of a defendant who was condemned by a single vote, he 
stated that this man neither shed tears, petitioned any of the 
jurors, nor did anything to conciliate the panel.’® Such a state- 
ment shows that weeping was the usual procedure and also hints 
that the refusal of the defendant in this particular case may have 
been responsible for the adverse verdict. Moreover, litigants often 
show that they fear the effect of their opponents’ tears on the 
jury and in several ways they try to offset it. They charge that 

® Rhet. t, 1, 3-6 (1354a). 1 Demosthenes xxt, 75. 
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the opponent does not rely on the facts of the case, but on his 
tears, which he can shed at will. They advise the jurors not to 
help those who appear the most unfortunate but only those who 
speak justly. They remind the jury that the injury of the innocent 
is more deserving of pity than the wailing and weeping of the 
guilty. They urge, also, that no compassion at all be shown to those 
who entreat and supplicate, since they are only trying to deceive 
the jury." Perhaps the most effective type of this appeal was the 
wailing and lamentation of women and children. The best con- 
demnation of this practice is found in the A pology of Socrates: 
Perhaps some one among you may be offended when he remembers his own 
conduct, if he, even in a case of less importance than this, begged and be- 
sought the judges with many tears, and brought forward his children to arouse 
compassion, and many other friends and relatives; whereas I will do none of 
these things, though I am, apparently, in the greatest danger. Perhaps some- 
one with these things in mind may be harshly disposed toward me and cast 
his vote in anger. Now if any of you is so disposed—I do not believe there is 
such a person—but if there should be, I think I should be speaking fairly if I 
said to him:“My friend, I too have relatives, for I am, as Homer has it, ‘not 
born of an oak or a rock,’ but of human parents, so that I have relatives and, 
men of Athens, I have three sons, one nearly grown up, and two still children; 
but nevertheless I shall not bring any of them here and beg you to acquit 
me.’’!2 


Socrates goes on to say that it is not proper to implore the jury 
or to get acquitted by begging; that the juror is there not to grant 
favors in the matter of justice but to give judgment. This is the 
reason Socrates gives for his refusal, but, by this condemnation, he 
reminds the jury of his children and thus in reality gets the benefit 
of the plea. Yet the seriousness of the passage shows that this was 
not the main purpose and that he thought the plea was very much 
abused. Furthermore, he implies that if this plea were entirely 
neglected the jurors would think the defendant stubborn and 
lacking in respect toward them. Similarly Aristophanes indicates 
that weeping and lamentation gave the jurors a great sense of 


i Cf. Lysias v1, 55; Isocrates xvi, 37; Demosthenes xxxvul, 48; xiv, 88. 
2 Plato, Apol. 34c-z. Fowler’s Translation. Isocrates, imitating Plato, has a 
similar passage in the Antidosis (xv, 321). 
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power” and in the scene from the Wasps in which the dog is on 
trial he found the practice worthy of satire.“ These indications 
of complaint, fear, condemnation, and ridicule not only show that 
such appeals were universal but also that they must have had 
value in determining the verdict. Had they been merely rhetorical 
commonplaces, they would not have incurred the condemnation 
of Plato or the satire of Aristophanes. 

At times an appeal in the form of wit or humor might be used 
to amuse or appease the jurors.” Aristotle advises litigants to slip 
into their speeches anything the jurors may enjoy.” Also, in dis- 
cussing the types of men who are likely to appease their hearers, 
he says that those are well liked who are clever at making or 
taking jokes.17 We have some references to the use of wit and 
humor in the courts. Aristophanes says that litigants try to make 


a And if all this fails, and I stand unmoved, 
he leads by the hand his little ones near, 
He brings his girls and he brings his boys; 
and I, the judge, am composed to hear. 
They huddle together with piteous bleats: 
while trembling above them he prays to me, 
Prays as to a God his accounts to pass, 
to give him a quittance, and leave him free. 
“If thou lovest a bleating male of the flock, 
O lend thine ear to this boy of mine: 
Or pity this sweet little delicate girl, 
if thy soul delights in the squeaking of swine.” 
So then we relax the pitch of our wrath, 
and screw it down to a peg more low. 
Is this not a fine dominion of mine, 
a derision of wealth with its pride and show? 
(Aristophanes, Wasps 568-575.) 
(This and other translations from Aristophanes are by Rogers.) 


= Where are his little cubs? 
Up, little wretches, up; and whimpering there 

Plead for your father: weep, implore, beseech. 

(Ibid., 976-978.) 


4 Examples of this type are to be found in an article of R. J. Bonner, “Wit and 
Humor in the Law Courts,” C. P. xv11, 97-103. 

8 Aristotle, Rhet. m1, 16, 5 (1416s). 

7 Ibid., 11, 4, 13 (1381a). 
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the jurors laugh and thus cause them to be more friendly,!* while 
a client of Hyperides tells his opponent, “If you think that by 
dancing the cordax and playing the clown, as you are wont to do, 
you will be acquitted by the court, you are a fool.’”!® On the other 
hand Demosthenes seriously protested against the practice of 
using wit and humor to influence the jurors. He says that men 
who are manifestly guilty are acquitted if they say one or two 
witty things, and even if they are convicted they are let off with 
a trivial fine.2® This may well be exaggeration but it shows that 
the practice was prevalent and that the accuser was somewhat 
afraid that an appeal of this type might have some effect; and 
even though there is little evidence for this variety of appeal in 
the extant orations, the passages of Aristophanes, Aristotle, and 
Demosthenes suggest that it was not uncommon. 

Another type of appeal was used which now would be called 
reputation or character evidence. This was intended to make the 
jurors feel that such a good citizen ought not to be condemned, 
but ought to be treated with compassion. Service to the state and 
even the deeds of one’s ancestors were used for this end. These 
appeals are most common and are found in all types of speeches. 
The frequency of their use shows that they must have been effec- 
tive and complaints against the practice offer confirmation. Aris- 
tophanes, while ridiculing an alleged instance, has indicated that 
such appeals were often successful. In the Wasps the chorus of old 
jurors miss Philocleon and are wondering why he is absent. Among 
several possible reasons they suggest the following: ‘‘Perhaps he 
is at home ill because the other day a defendant was acquitted by 
pretending he was the patriot who first brought the news of the 
Samian revolt to Athens.” The humor lies in the fact that the 
revolt at Samos took place at least eighteen years before. Com- 
plaints against this type of appeal could not be all-inclusive, since 


18 Some tell us a legend of days gone by, 
or a joke from Aesop witty and sage, 
Or jest and banter, to make me laugh, 
that so I may doff my terrible rage. 
—Aristophanes, Wasps 566 f. 
19 Hyperides 11, 27 (Kenyon). 20 Demosthenes xx, 206. 
31 Aristophanes, Wasps 281-284. 
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accusers also used such matters to strengthen their own cases. In 
combating the appeal that the office of choregus was fulfilled for 
the benefit of the state, Lycurgus is forced to draw distinctions 
and maintain that the office of choregus is not a benefit to the 
state, but only a private one which does not deserve gratitude.” 

Just as litigants used character and reputation to sway the 
jurors, they also appealed, whenever possible, to the deeds and 
services of their ancestors and contrasted their own pitiful situa- 
tion with those noble deeds.” Litigants even say that the reason 
their ancestors were so zealous in their service to the state was to 
store up a debt of gratitude in case their descendants should get 
into trouble.™ On the other hand, to combat such an appeal Lysias 
thinks he should be allowed to show the villainies of the defendant 
and his ancestors.* In addition, the usefulness of an individual 
to the state was also used to induce a jury to favor him.”* Through- 
out the speeches which were used in the prosecutions arising from 
the Harpalus affair, especially in the one against Demosthenes, 
Dinarchus is quite afraid that Demosthenes will effectively use 
such an appeal. 

Not only did the litigants themselves do everything possible 
to work on the emotions of the jurors, but they also used advocates 
of all kinds to accomplish this same purpose. Frequently friends 
and relatives were severely attacked for coming to the aid of the 
accused.’ Often the practice of having generals and public officials 
intercede for the accused was condemned. Aeschines said that in 
the good old days even Thrasybulus, who restored the democracy, 
was convicted of passing an illegal measure; “But not so today: 
the very opposite is done, for your worthy generals and some of 
those who receive maintenance in the Prytaneum, beg off men who 
have been indicted for illegal measures.””** 

There were also other appeals which in the Athenian system 
could only work through the emotions of the jurors. These pleas 


* Lycurgus 139; cf. Demosthenes xxi, 151-153; xxxv1, 39 f.; xxxvim1, 25; xm, 25. 
% Lysias xvim, 23. * Andocides 1, 141; cf. Lysias xxv, 13. 

% Lysias xIv, 16-18, 24; xxx, 1. 26 Demosthenes xxvI, 16. 

27 Lysias xiv, 20; xx, 15; xxvz1, 12; Demosthenes xx, 239; xx1, 213; xxrm, 206. 

38 Aeschines 111, 196; cf. id., 111, 7; Dinarchus I, 112; Lysias xtv, 21; xv, 8. 
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approach what now would be called extenuating circumstances.” 
Anger does not seem to have been considered an especially ex- 
tenuating circumstance. Demosthenes, moreover, admits that 
acts done under the influence of rivalry are in some degree 
excusable.*° At times intoxication™ and youth” seem to have been 
regarded as extenuating circumstances, while the plea of poverty®* 
frequently had a favorable effect on the jury. In treating similar 
matters, Anaximenes says that if it is impossible to refute a charge, 
one should characterize the misdeed as an error or mistake, adding 
that misfortunes such as these are not peculiar to oneself but com- 
mon to all men, including the jurors.** Demosthenes also seems to 
have regarded ignorance as a legitimate excuse, though he says a 
man actively engaged in politics could not fairly claim it.* On the 
other hand, Hyperides maintains that if an ordinary citizen makes 
some mistake through ignorance, he is overwhelmed in court by 
the great orators and is put to death or exiled.** However, it is 
likely that the jurors would consider favorably a plea of ignorance. 

Thus appeals of the types mentioned above were freely used 
in the Athenian courts; for the jurors had developed a tendency 
to receive these pleas and to attach significance to them. The 
finality and unqualified nature of the verdict was the main reason 
for this tendency; but litigants and rhetoricians, seeing the advan- 
tage of the emotional pleas, greatly abused them. However, the 
jurors still tended to err in the direction of mildness rather than 
severity. Pardon, says a client of Lysias, is even given to glaring 
acts of injustice,®” while another says, ‘‘Do not take the course to 
which you have hitherto been accustomed, of convicting the guilty 
man by an adverse verdict, and then letting him go unscathed 
when you come to the penalty.’** Dinarchus, contrasting the 


2° Cf. A. P. Dorjahn, “Extenuating Circumstances in the Athenian Courts,” C. P. 
xxv, 162-171. 3° Demosthenes xx1, 66; cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 11, 3. 

1 Hyperides 11, 3 (Kenyon); Demosthenes xx1, 180. 

# Andocides 1, 7; Lysias xxtv, 17. 

% Demosthenes xLv, 67; cf. id., xx1v, 123; Lysias xxtv, 17; xxxt, 11. 

* 1427, 35 ff.; cf. Dorjahn, op. cit., 168. 

*% Demosthenes xrx, 102; cf. ibid., 182; tvrit, 24. 

%* Hyperides v, col. 26 (Kenyon). 

37 Lysias rx, 22. 8 Lysias xxvii, 16; cf. Demosthenes xxt, 184; xxv, 65. 
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penalties proposed as a result of investigations conducted by the 
Areopagus with the decisions of the popular courts when later 
the same cases came before them, shows that mitigating influences 
were not recognized before the Areopagus, while the jurors were 
accustomed to judge, allowing more to sympathy than to justice.*® 
This inherent mildness of the Athenian jurors is well attested. To 
a prosecutor Hyperides says, “‘You, Polyeuctus, and those who are 
of your opinion, seem to fail utterly to recognize the fact that no 
democracy in the world, no monarch, no nation is more magnani- 
mous than the people of Athens.’ Indeed litigants complain of 
this mildness. Demosthenes tells the jurors that their leniency is a 
great advantage and help to all wrongdoers.“ Although this mild- 
ness was apt to be obscured somewhat by other feelings and 
prejudices of the jurors, the Athenians never remained angry 
long.” In general the Athenian jurors were all too ready to believe 
the appeals of the litigants and too yielding to requests for pity and 
compassion, because they were looking to ultimate justice and 
were trying to protect themselves against possible error. 

39 Dinarchus 1, 53 ff. 

“rv, 33; cf. v, col. 25 (Kenyon); Isocrates vm, 67-69; Demosthenes xxv, 65; 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol. xu. 

“ Demosthenes xx1, 184; cf. id., tvr1, 63; Lysias v1, 34. 

Cf. Aristotle Rhet. 11, 3, 12-15 (1380); cf. Thucydides mm, 38,1; Lysias xrx, 6; xx 
21. 








PLATO AND DEMOCRACY 


By STELLA LANGE 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The tendency to describe Plato as a snobbish, aristocratic re- 
actionary is characteristic of one type of semi-popular philosophi- 
cal literature and semi-scholarly literary criticism of this 
generation. It is counterbalanced by the no less incorrect generali- 
zation that he was a radical revolutionary reformer. Readers 
unfamiliar with the dialogues themselves, and that includes the 
vast majority of the general public and a large proportion even of 
students of the classics, are likely to accept either one of these 
statements, and consequently Plato is most often misunderstood 
on this important point. In addition, writers who should know 
better often contrast Plato the aristocrat with Socrates the demo- 
crat. Such statements are utterly uncritical, as Platonic scholars 
have frequently pointed out. But the tendency persists. And it 
seems worth while to bring the facts of the case together in a 
brief compass. 

I shall take as my starting point an instance which, though not 
so very recent, is typical and noteworthy. In his essay on Paul 
Elmer More, in the volume entitled Americans, Stuart Sherman 
says of More: “I wish . . . that he had loved the exclusive, meta- 
physical, aristocratic Plato less, and the hobnobbing, inquisitive, 
realistic, democratic Socrates more.” To begin with, the statement 
is fallacious because, after all, we really know Socrates only 
through the medium of Plato,’ and the things of which we can be 

1 Cf. Shorey, What Plato Said, 19: “The ideal Socrates of the Platonic dialogues and 
the hypothetical ‘Socrates of history’ do constitute a double star which not even the 
spectrum analysis of the latest philology can ever resolve.” The theory upheld by 
some scholars that the Xenophontic Socrates is the true Socrates is quite untenable. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia very probably owes much to Plato. Cf. Karl Joel, Der Echte 


und der Xenophontische Sokrates; Adolf Busse, Sokrates, 1-14, and ibid., 1 f. for bibliog- 
raphy; Shorey, What Plato Said, 21-23. 
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fairly certain do not vouch for Socrates’ democratic nature. His 
friends and pupils, Critias, Alcibiades, Charmides, and others, 
belonged to the aristocratic party. He prefers conversing with a 
handsome or intelligent youth (Theaet. 185r, Symp. 194D). He 
mocks the artisans as much as he does the politicians and poets 
(A pol. 22D). And it was the restored democracy that put him to 
death. Perhaps the picture of the homely Socrates going barefoot 
and wearing the same kind of cloak winter and summer (Symp. 
220B, 174A, Theaet. 1438, Phaedr. 229A) is one thing that classes 
him as a democrat in the minds of some people. But asceticism is 
not necessarily democracy. Perhaps the homely figures and expres- 
sions that Plato at times puts into his mouth have helped to create 
the impression. But we have no way of telling whether these are of 
Plato or Socrates.? Nor does the fact that he went about the 
market-place and public buildings engaging men in conversation 
instead of confining himself to a school or a quiet study make him 
democratic. The college had not been invented in Socrates’ day 
and the agora supplied its place. Perhaps the difference between 
him and Plato is rather that between the abounding energy of a 
rugged constitution and a more sensitive nature that found itself 
less able to cope with the wear and tear of every-day life. Cer- 
tainly those dialogues in which according to some scholars Plato 
is still supposed to be under the influence of Socrates, or at any 
rate uses Socrates as his mouthpiece—the Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and Republic—contain most of Plato’s anti-democratic state- 
ments. 

A certain plausibility is lent to the charge of snobbishness by 
the fact that Plato was an idealist of the kind who expect much of 
mankind and hence are sure to be frequently disappointed. His 
was the alma sdegnosa that scorns the mediocre, the low, the vulgar, 
the ugly in everything. His sensitiveness to beauty and goodness 
and fineness, to which all the dialogues bear witness, would not 
permit him to approve entirely of anything that fell short of the 
best. He strove for perfection in his own thought and artistry, and 
found it hard to sympathize with those who lived on a lower 
level. His was a mind that soared above his contemporaries, 

2 Cf. Symp. 2218, with Phaedr. 230p, A pol. 30E, Theaet, 193c, Phaedo 99s. 
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plucking thoughts, words, images, illustrations from every avail- 
able source to build his stately pleasure-dome of philosophy and 
poetry. Such a man must necessarily be a little lonely and dis- 
illusioned after much contact with a more or less self-seeking and 
materialistic world. 

We must remember, too, that political democracy in Plato’s 
day had fallen far from the ideal type. In his youth Plato had seen 
or heard about demagogues like Cleon and Hyperbolus, ignorant, 
self-seeking, caring nothing for the real good of the people. He 
knew that even Pericles’ democracy had been but a veiled dicta- 
torship, enlightened, it is true, but at best unstable because built 
on no solid foundation. The masses who constantly vacillated and 
let themselves be swayed by any momentary caprice or specious 
argument could not inspire him with much respect. And finally— 
the democracy killed Socrates. Plato could hardly be expected to 
forgive them that deed. It is this extreme, radical, unreasoning 
democracy that Plato satirizes in the eighth book of the Republic 
and in the Gorgias: a democracy whose watchword is equality 
(Rep. 558c)—equality for unequals—equal respect for an ig- 
norant, callow youth and a man who has proved his wisdom— 
equal remuneration for a lazy, pleasure-seeking man and one who 
labors to improve himself and serve others. This is the democracy 
that would be free from all restraint, that respects no laws or 
conscience, in which the masses are uneducated, untrained in self- 
control, and the leaders cater to their weaknesses and prejudices 
in order to establish their own power. To this extent Plato is 
aristocratic. 

And yet his own ideal state is democratic in the truest sense. 
He goes far beyond any of his contemporaries in granting to 
women equal rights and privileges (Rep. 456, 540c). He would 
apportion all rewards according to merit and he makes much of 
geometrical or proportionate equality (Laws 757Bc, Gorg. 5084). 
And, whereas many think of his three classes of citizens as castes, 
he emphasizes the rule that a man is to be placed in the class to 
which he belongs by nature and not by birth, though he grants 
that most often the sons of the noblest class will prove to be noble 
in his ideal state, where they are properly trained and disciplined 
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(Rep. 415Bc). It is often overlooked that in his Republic those of 
the third estate, the money-making (laboring) or artisan class, 
really have the easiest life. Not theirs the rigid discipline and 
asceticism of the rulers, but each of them lives, so to speak, under 
his own vine and fig-tree. They are not exploited by the ruling 
class, but the latter are really their servants and guardians, who 
receive merely a living wage (Rep. 4638). In the Laws Plato makes 
careful provisions for the education and the entertainment of the 
masses, and makes some concessions to the democratic principle 
of selecting officials by lot (Laws 757prE), though he believes that 
this is not the way to obtain the best qualified men—which even 
most strongly democratic persons of our day would hardly dispute 
with him. 

But what of the “undemocratic” passage in the Protagoras 
(319D) that satirizes a craftsman’s standing up and giving advice 
on affairs of state? Here Plato is only anticipating what present- 
day students are trying to prove, that there is such a thing as 
political science, that government is a task for the trained expert, 
and that the mere statement on a man’s part that he is “a friend 
of the people” does not make him an able ruler. In other words, 
Plato believed, as did the founders of our national government, 
that to have democracy you must have a careful education for 
all citizens. 

But, says Plato elsewhere (Rep. 493E), the masses cannot be 
philosophers. That, being the mere statement of a fact, can 
scarcely be called snobbishness. History has shown that the mass 
of men do not want to be philosophers. They are usually content 
to be ruled by a Henry of Navarre who promises each family a 
chicken in the pot on Sundays, and favor the man whose slogan is 
“the full dinner pail.” Revolutions generally come when living 
conditions are poor. It is human nature to desire physical comfort 
and it is the exceptional, perhaps the abnormal, man who will 
renounce material well-being for the sake of an ideal, who would 
rather study than eat, or who, as in Plato’s Republic, would live 
the life of poverty and asceticism in a camp with other idealists 
when he might own his home and make a comfortable living by an 
easy trade. In another passage of the Republic (499=—S00a) 
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Plato expresses the belief that if the multitude are instructed in a 
kindly way they will not prove obstreperous. The majority of man- 
kind, he says, will respond to generosity and gentleness. Again in 
the Laws (950Bc) he avows his respect for the judgment of the 
multitude. Even base men, he says, frequently are keen judges of 
the character of others. This is not inconsistent with Crito 44c, 
where Socrates insists that one must obey one’s own conscience 
and reason rather than the opinions of men; or with Gorgias 471f., 
where he rejects the popular estimate of happiness and unhap- 
piness. Plato believes that in matters of supreme importance one 
should “obey God rather than men,’ but that in the long run 
public opinion will find the weak spot in the armor of a clever 
cheat and will respect the honorable man—or his memory, as the 
Athenians honored Socrates after his death. 

In the volume above referred to (332), Mr. Sherman refers to 
Plato’s lack of interest in ‘the Helots, who are silently to bear on 
their shoulders the burden and splendor of the Athenian Repub- 
lic.’ Of course there is so much truth in this statement, that 
Plato probably accepted slavery. Inasmuch as this institution was 
scarcely even questioned by anyone until centuries after Plato’s 
time,’ it would hardly be fair to blame him for not being utterly 
outside of his age. Even Christianity accepted slavery for a long 
time, and it was chiefly the change in economic conditions that 
turned humanity against it. As a matter of fact, Plato is much 
interested in these “helots.” In the Laws (776 f{.) he recognizes that 
they present a grave problem. He realizes that sometimes a slave 
is better than a son or brother, and he stipulates kind treatment 
for them. Indeed, he says, a man should never be insolent to a 
slave, but should treat him more fairly than he would an equal. 
Our treatment of those in our power is the best test of our regard 
for justice. Moreover, there is no direct evidence that slavery was 
to exist in Plato’s ideal state, the Republic.‘ In 371 f. he speaks of 


*Cf., however, Rep.579aB, where Plato himself mentions as an hypothesis the 
possibility that there might be persons who considered slavery wrong. 

* Rep.549a is the only passage that could possibly hint at it, but the remark seems 
too casual to use as a proof. In 5638 he is thinking of contemporary Athens, not of his 
ideal state. 
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merchants and shop-keepers and of “other servitors who in the 
things of the mind are not altogether worthy of our fellowship, 
but whose strength of body is sufficient for toil.’’ These he calls 
wage-earners and says that they are the complement that helps 
to fill up the state. He says nothing here about slaves, though 
Aristotle (Pol. 12548, 18) says that those, the use of whose bodies 
is the best thing they have to offer, are by nature slaves, and in 
the Republic 590p Plato says that the man whose mental and 
moral nature is defective or undeveloped should be the slave of 
the best man, not for his own harm, but that everyone may be 
governed by the divine principle, whether indwelling or from 
without.’ That is the same thing which he advocates in the case 
of children (Rep. 5908), “not leaving them free before we have 
established, so to speak, a constitutional government within 
them.” And concerning the slighting term Bavavoia which Plato 
applies to trade and handicraft (Rep. 495r, 590c), and which some- 
times offends the democratic temperament, this, he says, is a term 
of reproach only because, when a man’s whole life is centered on 
material things, the better self is weakened and cannot rule the 
“many-headed beast” within him. If “huckstering’”’ (xarn\«ia) 
is something Plato disdains (Laws 705a, 7418), it is because he 
believes with the son of Sirach that ‘‘as a nail sticketh fast be- 
tween the joinings of the stones so doth sin stick close between 
buying and selling,” an observation which has not yet lost its 
point, and which in ancient Greece and the Orient was a matter of 
common experience. And yet, says Plato, half wistfully, in the 
nature of things it should not be so (Laws 9188) ; for trade did not 
come into existence for purposes of harm but quite the opposite. 
The tradesman really is a benefactor of mankind. And in the 
Republic (371c) the shop-keepers are mentioned as a necessary and 
respected class, who serve in this way, facilitating the dealings of 
farmers and craftsmen with one another. He says that in well- 
conducted cities they are generally those who are weak in body and 
hence not fit for heavy manual labor or military service. 

As a matter of fact, the basis of Plato’s ‘‘exclusiveness”’ is rather 
moral than intellectual. No matter how quick and clever, or how 


5 Cf. Shorey, Plato’s Republic (Loeb Classical Library), ad loc. 
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good a reckoner a man may be, he is to be debarred from office and 
accounted ignorant if his life does not conform to his theories, 
while he who lives virtuously is to be accounted wise, though, as 
the proverb says, he can neither spell nor swim (Laws 689cp). 
The greatest ignorance of all is hatred of what is fine and good 
(ibid., 689a). 

Plato knew that mentally as well as physically all men are not 
alike, that not all men are fit to govern, and that if the unfit 
govern, the state is sick. He knew too that his own mental and 
spiritual endowments were superior to those of the majority of 
men, and he did not, as some clever writers and politicians do, 
make a dishonest bid for the favor of the masses by claiming to be 
one of them. He believed that of him to whom ten talents are 
given more shall be required than of him who has only two, and 
he was eager to recognize merit and ability wherever he found it. 
If that be undemocratic and snobbish, then we shall have to return 
to the primitive life where he of the strongest fist is king. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


A NOTE ON MARTIAL VI, 35 


Readers of Martial will remember the long-winded and thirsty 
lawyer Caecilianus, of Epigrams v1, 35, to whom the presiding 
judge had reluctantly (invitus) allotted seven water-clocks’ allow- 
ance of time for the delivery of his plea and to whom } Martial 
makes the sarcastic proposal that he quench both his eloquence 
and his thirst at once by drinking from the water-clock: 


Ut tandem saties vocemque sitimque, rogamus 
iam de clepsydra, Caeciliane, bibas. 


An interesting annotation to this epigram is afforded by a pas- 
sage in Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’ where Neander, main- 
taining the superiority of the English dramatists, remarks of the 
French that “their actors speak by the hour glass, like our parsons; 
nay, they account it the grace of their parts, and think themselves 
disparaged by the poet, if they may not twice or thrice in a play 
entertain the audience with a speech of an hundred lines.” Sir 
Walter Scott’s footnote to this remark is especially pertinent: ‘““The 
custom of placing an hour-glass before the clergyman was then 
common in England. It is still the furniture of a country pulpit in 
Scotland. A facetious preacher used to press his audience to take 
another glass with him.” 

Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
1 The Works of John Dryden, Illustrated with Notes . . . by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 


Revised and Corrected by George Saintsbury: London, William Patterson and Co. 
(1892), xv, 334. 
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THE SOURCES OF NEW WORDS AND NEW 
MEANINGS IN ENGLISH SINCE 1800 


Apropos of the long-continued discussion as to the actual part 
Greek and Latin play in our language I began, at the suggestion 
of Professor William A. Oldfather, some four years ago a study of 
the sources of all the new words and new meanings of old words 
which have been added to the English language since 1800, so far 
as these are recorded in the New English Dictionary and its supple- 
ment volume. It is my purpose to continue this examination 
through the entire alphabet; volumes A, B, and C have already 
been examined. Irrespective of what may have been true in the 
past, some knowledge of the present tendency in the vocabulary 
of the English language, and that a tendency which seems likely 
to continue for a long time yet to come, might well be considered 
important. At this early stage in the research (it is estimated that 
volumes A, B, and C comprise about one-seventh of the entire 
dictionary) it is obvious that the majority of new words and new 
meanings in the language are of classical origin. Our present lan- 
guage is already, as far as vocabulary is concerned, distinctly more 
classical than Germanic and growing more so. 

There have been listed 18,193 words classified according to 
derivation, e.g., Greek and Latin (listing separately scientific and 
non-scientific words), Old English, Middle English, Modern Eng- 
lish, hybrids, etc., including any language that has contributed 
even a single word to our vocabulary. Some 8,880 words (49.4%) 
were of Greek or Latin derivation, 2,073 (12.15%) of Old English 
derivation, 6,206 (31.22%) hybrids. Of these hybrids 57.59% were 
combinations of Greek or Latin and Old English. 

It is my intention ultimately to publish detailed tables and 
complete word lists. 

BERNADINE ABELL DALY 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 














Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the 
department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves 
the right of appointing reviewers.] 


PoTEAT, Huspert McNer1, 7. Livius Narrator: New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1938). Pp. xii+276. $2.00. 


In the crowded field of Livy texts for college freshmen any 
newcomer must justify its existence by filling a niche which has 
not previously been occupied. The well-chosen title of Professor 
Poteat’s new edition is immediately suggestive of his conception 
of the book’s plan and purpose. While students of Livy have al- 
ways been conscious of his defects as a scientific historian and 
likewise of his pre-eminence as a raconteur, no previous editor has 
had the courage to place his editorial and critical emphasis defi- 
nitely on that pre-eminence and to refuse to be disconcerted by 
inconsistencies and exaggerations in the superbly vivid story. This 
attitude toward his text has been consistently and successfully 
maintained throughout the book and the result is that the student 
is much more likely to receive an impression of his author con- 
sonant with the latter’s intention than he might receive from a 
text which had been annotated from the standpoint of a critical 
historian. 

The editor’s purpose is to furnish a semester’s reading and to 
that end he has effectively selected from the most dramatic and 
interesting material. He includes the Praefatio and passages from 
Books 1 and v, the beginnings and early struggles of the young 
city of Rome and the Gallic invasion; from Book vu, the origins 
of the drama; and from Books xxI, XXII, XXVI, XXVII, Xxx, and 
XXxIXx, the outstanding aspects of the death struggle with Hanni- 
bal. 
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One might question the advisability of confronting a freshman 
on his first day with the difficult Praefatio, but the experienced 
teacher can furnish judicious guidance. The lack of any maps 
whatsoever is a defect which should be remedied in a revised edi- 
tion. The proof-reading is generally excellent, though the reviewer 
notes slips on pages 7, 13, 16, and 22, and the serious misprint 
Tatia for Tarpeia on page 124. 

The notes, placed after the text, are in Professor Poteat’s usual 
breezy and human style with a flavoring of slightly acid but good- 
humored sophistication which is highly palatable to present-day 
students. This tendency, away from the stuffy and over-erudite 
commentaries which have sometimes made Latin more difficult 
for undergraduates than it really is, should be encouraged. One 
notes, however, an occasional slight over-straining in this direc- 
tion, such as the rendering “brickbats” for missilibusque saxis 
(p. 168), the statement that “the vigiles saved their sleepy, 
cowardly skins” (p. 169), and “‘unwashdownstreamable”’ for 
stabiles (p. 190). And such over-elaborations as the note on 
quoque pronior esset in vitia sua (p. 54), which reads “‘in order 
to give Flaminius every possible opportunity to fall a victim to 
his vile temper and bumptious vanity” (p. 217), are likely to 
confuse the student rather than assist him. On page 109 occurs 
the erroneous statement that “the Vestals were obliged to take 
an oath of perpetual chastity.” 

The reviewer is of those who believe that, after all, Livy prob- 
ably provides the best material for a college freshman on which 
to cut his eye-teeth, despite the conventional objections which are 
brought against it. And certainly the only adequate test of a text- 
book is made by actually using it with a class. This test has demon- 
strated that in Professor Poteat’s new edition we have a book 
which students like and enjoy and which most instructors will 
find highly satisfactory if they are willing to agree to the thesis 
that Livy was primarily interested in getting across a great story. 
And to this end the editor skilfully quotes the famous dictum of 
Quintilian, Historia... scribitur ad narrandum, non ad pro- 
bandum. Certainly that was Livy’s idea. 

FRANK HEwItTT COWLES 
THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
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DEMOSTHENES, Against Meidias, Androtion, Aristocrates, Timoc- 
rates, Aristogeiton, With an English Translation by J. H. Vince, 
“Loeb Classical Library”: London, William Heinemann; Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1935). Pp. vii+597. $2.50. 


This volume brings the Loeb Edition of the Speeches of Demos- 
thenes nearer completion. Doubtless the Against Meidias is the 
most interesting to the general reader. While Demosthenes was 
acting as choregus at the Great Dionysia, Meidias, a rich, violent, 
and ruthless politician, assaulted him. Besides this forceful account 
of his unprincipled opponent, Demosthenes gives us much inci- 
dental information about the great Athenian festival. Since Mei- 
dias had also been an accomplice of Aphobus in the latter’s struggle 
to keep Demosthenes from his inheritance, the speech abounds in 
autobiographical material. The speech was never delivered and the 
suit was settled out of court. The next three speeches were written 
for a type of action called ypag rapayéuwy which was in effect an 
indictment for illegal or unconstitutional] legislation. Demosthenes 
in composing these for others to deliver was approaching as near 
the functions of a modern lawyer as the Athenian legal system 
would permit. The speech Against Androtion deals with the al- 
legedly illegal gift of an honorary crown to the retiring council. 
The Against Aristocrates concerns litigation following an honorary 
decree bestowed on Charidemus, a Thracian prince. It is the best 
source we have on the efforts of Athens to protect her northern 
interests by alliance and friendship with the Thracian mercenary 
leaders; it is also our chief authority for the complex Athenian 
homicide laws. The Against Timocrates assails the legality of a 
law which would postpone imprisonment for state debtors. The 
two speeches which close the volume are doubtlessly spurious. 

Preceding each speech there is an introduction consisting of 
historical background, summary, explanation of the main legal and 
political technicalities. While the necessity of copious legal and 
historical notes is thus somewhat obviated, yet the reader without 
a fair knowledge of Athenian legal proceedings will find the intro- 
ductions and the few notes inadequate. There is an Index of Names 
which, since it does not give full references, is quite valueless. 

The translation, based on the text of Dindorf, third edition 
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(Lipsiae, 1881), with a few changes, reflects the Greek text ex- 
ceedingly well. Although at times certain passages seem somewhat 
confusing to the eye, the same passages when they are read aloud 
are clear and rhythmical. The style of the translation varies as the 
style of Demosthenes varies, and in this respect it is in contrast to 
the evenness of C. J. Kennedy’s translation in the““Bohn Library.” 

This volume has long been needed, for the excellent translation 
of Kennedy, with its valuable Introductions and Appendices, has 
long been out of print and is available in only the larger libraries. 

James F. CRONIN 

Jupson COLLEGE 

Marion, ALABAMA 


Joun BucuHan, Augustus: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
(1937). Pp. xvii+379. Four full page illustrations. $4.50. 


“This book is an attempt to understand a little part of the 
mind of a great man.” These are the opening words of the Preface. 
The author has ingeniously divided his material into four books, 
which designate by their titles the phases of the great Emperor’s 
progress: “Octavius” (3-51); “Caesar Octavianus’” (55-119); 
“First Citizen” (123-197) ; “Pater Patriae” (201-357). 

After a brief and lucid recital of Octavian’s accession to power, 
Mr. Buchan says (124): ““The remainder of this book must be a 
study of his mind, the way in which he faced and solved an infinity 
of problems.” He looks upon his biographical account as “the 
study of a creative mind” (257), whose greatest creation was the 
rebuilding of the world in the consolidation of the Roman Empire. 

The author discusses the mind of Augustus, thus conceived, 
under two chief heads: (1) the outward form of the Empire and 
(2) its inner spirit. The chief characteristic of the completed 
principate is its mission as the guarantor of peace. The title page 
of the book carries as a reminder of this fact the striking phrase 
of the elder Pliny: Immensa Romanae pacis majestas—‘‘the un- 
thinkable majesty of the Roman peace” (123). This is the chief 
claim of Augustus upon the remembrance of posterity. 

The material is presented in logical, orderly fashion. Under the 
head of “Foundations” (30-27 B.c.) we are given what Mr. Buchan 
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terms “the key to Augustus’s reconstruction”: the formal preser- 
vation of the ancient magistracies, but the acquisition for himself 
of the powers without the offices (128 and 241-244). 

The author discusses the social basis—the people (205-215); 
the fabric of the principate (215-222); and the services built up 
within it (222-241). Later chapters deal specifically with ‘‘Caesar’s 
Household,” “Anima Romae,”’ “The Augustan Peace,” ‘The 
Shadow in the North,” and “The Close.” 

This biography is a scholarly record of fact written in an ab- 
sorbingly interesting style—a notable contribution to the Augus- 
tan Bimillennium. 

The book is attractively bound and beautifully printed on good 
paper in large, clear type. It contains a Preface (vii-ix), a list of 
abbreviations (xv—xvii), and a complete and really useful Index 
(359-379) : for example, there are listed under the word ‘‘Horace” 
twenty-nine separate references, each specifically by subject. Full 
information as to sources is given in the footnotes. Perhaps deserv- 
ing of especial attention are those on Actium (114), on the moot 
question whether Augustus “restored” the Republic (149), on the 
Ludi Saeculares (177), and on the fiscus (224). There are a number 
of excellent summaries (e.g., 220, 241, 244, 346), which serve to 
give unity to the work as a whole. 

While the tone of this book is refreshingly different from the 
current “debunking” style of modern biographical writing and is 
frankly sympathetic and appreciative, nevertheless the author is 
by no means uncritical. He questions statements made in his 
sources (e.g., Josephus, on p. 112) and in historical literature 
(Ferrero, on pp. 82, n. 1, 112, 134, n. 4., 137, n. 2; Rostovtzeff, on 
pp. 107, 309, n. 1). He criticizes Augustus himself for his defects 
and shortcomings as a soldier (86, 225), for the weakness inherent 
in the quasi-hereditary system of succession to the principate 
(204), for the temporary nature of his constitution (140-141), for 
his army policy (227), and for his governmental system in general 
(243-244). He deplores the failure of Augustus to solve the frontier 
problem (319), holds him personally responsible for the defeat of 
Varus (333), and lists other flaws in the Empire he established 
(351). But he declares (352): ‘For the rest, the Augustan con- 
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stitution remains one of the major products of the human in- 
telligence.”’ 

John Buchan’s style is vivid and often unconventional in phrase- 
ology. We find such picturesque phrases as “parliament in put- 
tees” (for senatus caligatus, 74); “the gangster Clodius’” (37); 
“Lepidus, the world’s weathercock” (93). In commenting on the 
cult of Augustus, he remarks (288) that “the standard of godship 
was raised when a genuine human benefactor joined that dubious 
pantheon.” There is a charming side remark on Agrippa Pos- 
tumus, ‘He was a keen fisherman, and few anglers are altogether 
vile” (253). : 

The book contains such unusual words as: debauchments (of 
the Via Egnatia), intransigent, worsened, collegiality, executant, 
glacis, jurisprudents, urbanization, translunary, enclave, wrong- 
ous, peel-towers, cordwainers, dule-trees, ancientry, oecumene and 
adminicles. There are occasional phrases that strike one as some- 
what cryptic: “‘most of the naval ratings were slaves” (225), 
“there was no bilateral monogamic idealism” (247), “‘a bureau- 
cracy is usually the death of idiom” (273) ; “‘he desired not a single 
iron, overriding loyalty”’ (288), “communications . . . had to climb 
in and out” (307), “desiccation of the land” (317), “egalitarian 
whimsies” (350), ‘Rome did not want the atomiser” (351). 

It is in no captious spirit of criticism that these citations are 


made 
velut si 
egregio insparsos reprehendas corpore naevos. 


Not only is the style of the book notably interesting and vivacious 
in general, but there are many passages of rare beauty of expres- 
sion, e.g., the chapter on “Foundations” (123-141), the general 
discussion of the principate (149-152, 159-163, 172), character 
traits of Augustus (258-262), the plebs (265-266), the Roman 
temperament as contrasted with the Greek (267-269) , Germany 
(328 and 330), the death of Augustus (342), Jesus (346). 

Aside from his primary purpose of giving a clear-cut characteri- 
zation of Augustus, Mr. Buchan includes brief but lifelike word 
portraits of Cicero, Antony and Brutus, as well as of Julius Caesar 
(cf. especially 348). There is also aspirited defense of Cleopatra 
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(cf. 77) and of Livia (cf. 253-254). ‘“The wholesale nature of the 
libels provides their refutation,” he says (cf. 254). 

There are many modern touches which add to the timeliness of 
the book, such as incidental references to Erzerum (101), “the 
League of Youth” (236), Sarajevo (322), and to Spain (306, 309, 
311), and in particular an interesting comparison of the Augustan 
Age with present world conditions (356 f.). 

Misprints are rare. The present reviewer has discovered only 
the following: p. 4, footnote omitted; p. 16, n. 2, final e omitted in 
the name Ward (sic) Fowler; p. 143, n. 4, source of quotation 
omitted—possibly from lack of space; p. 188, principates for “‘prin- 
cipate’’(?); p. 207, omission of note on source of Sidonius quota- 
tion. Possibly “debouchments”’ (rather than debauchments) was 
the intended spelling on p. 3, 1. 4, as elsewhere (p. 46) the verb- 
form debouch is used. 

But these are minor infelicities. The book as a whole is a joy to 
read and a distinct contribution to the literature dealing with 
Augustus and the Roman Empire. Quite appropriately the writer 
applies to Augustus the saying of Epictetus (1m, 13, 9): “Caesar 
has won for us a profound peace. There are neither wars nor 
battles, robbers nor pirates, and we may travel at all hours and 
sail from east to west” (quoted on p. 292). 

CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus Editions in the United States and Canada, 
by the Editorial Committee of the Mills College Faculty. Pub- 
lished by Mills College (1938). Pp. xiii+240. $5.00. 


This handsome volume is one of the by-products of the Bimil- 
lennium Horatianum celebration sponsored by the American Clas- 
sical League. It contains a complete list of the editions of Horace 
“as they appear in the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress.” 
The list is restricted “to those works published originally under 
the name of the poet, together with such manuscripts as could be 
located.’”’ Excluded are “all commentaries apart from the text, all 
works about Horace, memorabilia and Horatiana in general and 
separate poems as appear within the published works of others.” 
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(p. xii). It does, however, include translations by Milton, Dryden, 
and other poets when these poems are included in volumes of 
translations of Horace, and the names of these poets are listed in 
the Index. This seems simple, yet no. 2162 is the Third Edition 
of the Hawarden Horace (which is not Horace at all), no. 2592a is 
Hallam’s Horace at Tibur and the Sabine Farm, and the last title, 
no. 2710, is Payson S. Wild’s charming essay—another echo of 
the bimillennium—How Old is Horace?, but A. Y. Cambell’s Hor- 
ace, a New Interpretation, 1924, is not mentioned. Any classifica- 
tion, however, would have its limitations. 

Twenty-seven manuscripts are listed in the first of the book, 
including a facsimile of Petrarch’s famous manuscript now in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. 

The editions of Horace are arranged by years from 1465 to 
1937. The list closes with two pages of titles, the dates of which 
cannot be ascertained. These volumes are located not only in the 
Library of Congress but in other public and college libraries in 
the United States and Canada, and in seventeen private collec- 
tions. The items seem to have been very carefully entered, and 
it is possible by looking at any title to see in what libraries it is 
listed. Most of these libraries offer to loan their editions to respon- 
sible scholars, so that anyone interested in Horace can, by using 
this carefully prepared list, secure almost any edition of the poet 
he desires. An Index of editors, translators, and printers is added. 
The typography is clear, and the book is a beautiful specimen of 
the bookmaker’s art. The Editorial Committee is to be highly 
commended for the care with which it has executed this very use- 
ful compilation. 

Louis E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 














Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this de- 
partment are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the ex- 
perienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, and 
to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, inter- 
est devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor of this department.] 


Modernizing Latin Composition 

The current demand that school instruction shall have an ob- 
vious connection with the pupil’s ordinary experiences and in- 
terests has probably been better met in our teaching of vocabulary, 
translation, and the manners and customs of the Romans than it 
has in our teaching of Latin composition. Observation and inquiry 
lead to the surmise that a disproportionate amount of our pupils’ 
writing of Latin is still concerned with campaigns and conspiracies. 
Why not try to have them write about matters of contemporary 
interest? Even if we use modern themes only occasionally, the 
increase in interest may surprise us. 

Even in the first year’s work we need not always use the stilted 
and dull sentences which most books employ. ‘‘Caesar was in the 
camp at noon” adequately illustrates local and temporal uses of 
the ablative; but “‘I stood on the bridge at midnight” will be as 
useful, and will have the further advantage of suggesting that it 
may be possible to put Longfellow’s thought, or a bit of it, into 
Latin. In drilling on the place-constructions, it is enlightening to 
observe how much stimulation comes from the frequent use of 
American place-names which have obviously Latin forms, such 
as Arizona, Florida, Virginia, Montana, California, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Cincinnati. The lesson in which one of our best-known 
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composition books uses this simple device has proved so valuable 
that we have tried to extend the application of the idea. The addi- 
tion of Bostonia, Cantabrigia, Novum Eboracum, and such names 
has been found quite worth while, and the extension to such names 
as Nova Scotia is natural and alluring. 

An occasional effort at writing in Latin a sentence or a para- 
graph dealing with immediate events or concerns seldom fails, if 
it is really within the pupils’ reach, to elicit a smiling enjoyment of 
the day’s work. Such a paragraph as that contributed to the 
February number of the JouRNAL (pages 309 f.) by Marguerite 
Pohle, of Evansville, Indiana, shows the kind of thing that can 
be done even in the second year. In January a teacher offered to 
a third-year class which had just been studying conditions the 
following sentence: “If there is enough snow tomorrow, we shall 
go to the White Mountains for the winter sports.’”’ There was 
enough unexpectedness about the sentence to set brains to work, 
and, after a little help in vocabulary, the conscious success which 
followed left a glow of satisfaction. 

Especially in the third and fourth years it has been found 
feasible to use a paragraph composed by the teacher on some 
matter of immediate interest. One February day a class had for 
its home lesson the translation into Latin of a brief biography of 
George Washington. Another subject which has been treated in 
similar fashion is a comparison of Roman and American roads, 
and the preliminary discussion was enlivened by ingenious sug- 
gestions offered by pupils about Latin phrases to signify motor 
vehicles. Incidentally, sometimes a class has been stimulated by 
observing how a great classical scholar has dealt with current 
matters. For instance, in the autumn of 1936 we studied with keen 
interest a section of the Latin oration delivered by Edward K. 
Rand, of Harvard University, at the Harvard Tercentenary, and 
learned much about the ways of scholarship.! Further themes 
which offer enticing possibilities are a comparison of ancient and 
modern wars in Spain, the laws of war, the aims and processes of 
a democratic state, a history of Czecho-Slovakia, the Lima Con- 
ference. Only a little ingenuity is needed in order to prepare para- 

1 Parts of this speech appear in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxmI (1936-1937), 381 f. 
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graphs in English on such subjects, with few difficulties in vocabu- 
lary. Yet it is desirable to introduce gradually enough difficulties 
to enlarge the scope and the flexibility of vocabulary and idiom 
without facing the pupil with technical complexities or with ab- 
stractions too advanced for his immediate skill. 

Still more valuable is the occasional grappling with a passage 
of some modern writer which was composed in English with no 
thought of its ever being used for translation into Latin. Of course, 
the optional composition to be given hereafter on the third- and 
fourth-year papers of the College Entrance Examination Board 
is to be of this nature. Not only must such a passage be selected 
with great care, but for the best results it seems advisable to have 
a rather detailed preliminary discussion of the passage, at least in 
the early work of this nature. During the past few years we have 
drawn such paragraphs from a wide variety of sources, the Al- 
lantic Monthly, the Boston Transcript, and a number of current 
and older books. From Robinson Crusoe we have drawn some good 
bits of simple narrative. Naturally, in such work we have to con- 
sider with great care the essential meaning, so that the Latin which 
emerges is far from being a literal rendering of the passage. One 
of our new discoveries this year has been that there are often 
excellent possibilities for Latin composition in some of the ad- 
dresses of President Roosevelt. 

Such work is time-consuming, for it necessitates lengthy ponder- 
ing on matters of vocabulary, idiom, word order, rhetorical effec- 
tiveness, and so on. Just how far we may rightly follow such efforts 
is a baffling question. Yet it has been our experience that few parts 
of the work have been more rewarding in developing thoughtful- 
ness about the significance of language usages and in producing a 
growing mastery of the Latin language. 

Crecit T, DERRY 
CAMBRIDGE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Third- and Fourth-Year Latin 


In response to a query as to why she was so conspicuously suc- 
cessful in carrying over so large a percentage of her pupils into 
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third- and fourth-year Latin, Lona Betty Brown, of Senior High 
School, Wichita Falls, Texas, has forwarded the following sug- 
gestions: 


The problem of the Latin teacher today is that of making her course 
interesting enough and easy enough to compete with other elective courses, 
such as art, music, dramatics, and public speaking. By “easy enough”’ I 
hasten to say that the subject-matter must be presented clearly; the amount 
assigned must not be more than the average child can do with reasonable 
effort in forty-five minutes. He will work all afternoon and many nights on 
football, but he grumbles at an hour’s labor on Latin. He not only grumbles; 
he very frankly and definitely refuses. We must meet this situation in a 
sensible and effective manner; first of all, we must remember that this is an 
age of stream-lining, demanding new methods to secure the old-fashioned 
results—knowledge of syntactical principles and the ability to use them for 
translation purposes. 

Each child must have his feet set on the right track for tomorrow’s lesson 
before he leaves today’s class. In the classes of our school we discourage the 
child’s asking help at home. Since he must ask questions, the first part of each 
hour is devoted to the students’ questions. The other students answer these 
questions; the teacher answering only in two instances: first, when there is a 
deadlock; second, when there is a desperate need for saving time. 

Today’s lesson is then read and discussed. Often the discussion leads the 
class far afield into major topics of today, and sometimes the class becomes 
so absorbed in these that the lesson is forgotten. When this happens, each 
child knows that tomorrow the discussion will be limited because we refuse 
to allow ourselves to lag behind more than one day. A college student returned 
to visit this December and to justify such digressions; for she bore witness 
to their lasting value and their immediate hlep in college courses. She added 
that she thought we should have more of them. A student in the Cicero class, 
in the midst of a comment on Mithridates’ modernity of propaganda, arrived 
at the conclusion that Mithridates was not modern; we are ancient. What 
more trenchant comment could have been made on the behavior of the mod- 
ern nations? 

The last twenty minutes of the hour are devoted to the next day’s lesson. 
If there is a long involved sentence, the framework may be put on the board, 
the child being left with the task of putting phrases and clauses in their 
proper places. The new lesson may be read aloud in unison or by the individ- 
ual students. This well done means fewer questions tomorrow and more en- 
joyment for the individual child; he knows his lesson. He will want to go on 
with a subject which he is able to master and to enjoy. 

Interest may be aroused by various devices. A Latin Club that is more fun 
than work makes the students eager to continue their study of Latin. This 
year, because of the crowded condition of our school, the club meets at night 
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on a hill south of town to study the stars. The club purchased its own text- 
book, and the members have also brought in several other books. Nearly 
every day some boy or girl comes in with the greatest pleasure to report that 
he has at last located a certain constellation. These meetings have proved 
exceptionally interesting, especially the one at which one of the city’s scout- 
masters located the stars by the aid of lighted charts. An intelligent love of 
the heavens with their array of glittering stars and constellations never loses 
its value. 

Our club justifies its existence in a more tangible form; last year it placed 
in the library eleven gift-books, including both fiction and non-fiction dealing 
with Latin. During the preceding years it has purchased thirty-five Cicero 
and thirty-two Vergil textbooks. Texas no longer furnishes textbooks for the 
third and fourth years of Latin; so the club bought the books and rents them 
for twenty-five cents a year. 

Most important of all: it is assumed that every boy and girl who is not 
hindered by another course will take all four years of Latin. We do not con- 
sider Latin a two-year course. We always mourn with those who are kept 
from taking the third and fourth years. The students are reminded frequently 
that Latin grows easier as they go on into the study of it and that there are 
very few, if any, failures in the advanced classes. That this may be true, the 
teacher must carefully weed out in the first two years those who are really 
not capable of doing the advanced work. Students look with favor on the 
course in which there are few failures; it is the teacher’s task to keep the 
standard high in order that this may be true and yet not detract from the 
efficiency of the work done. Just as modern appliances help to lighten the 
load in every phase of labor today, so, as teachers of Latin, we must use the 
most modern of methods in our approach. “Digging” on the part of students 
is out of style, and we must so handle our subject-matter that a minimum 
amount is required if we hope to hold any reasonable number of students. 

It is the teacher’s mission to see first that he loves his subject, and second 
that he has a genuine interest in his students. This attitude on the part of the 
teacher will create a similar attitude on the part of the students, and they 
will not need to be forced into advanced Latin; they will take it because they 
like it and cannot imagine not taking it. 

In addition to showing concretely that Latin is valuable as an aid to the 
study of English and other languages, we draw upon it as the source of varied 
information. For example, while we are studying the oration in favor of 
Pompey’s appointment, we invite a member of our local stock exchange to 
visit us and explain the modern fides aique ratio pecuniarum, “system of 
credit and finance,” and its relation to that of the original stock exchange— 
the Forum Romanum. Our immigration laws become a subject of interest and 
study when we read of Archias’ trouble in establishing his Roman citizenship. 
Mythology in its modern usage is doubly interesting when we are reading 
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Vergil. And what a pleasure it is for the Latin students to help their friends 
interpret such poems as “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” 
In these ways we try to invigorate the subject-matter of Latin and make 
it a valuable mine of information for the modern student. 
Lona BETTY BROWN 
SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 
WicuitTa FAtts, TEXAS 


The Classical Influence in English (Part IV)! 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


Although 1066, the date of the Norman Conquest of England, 
is almost as familiar to us as 1492, I doubt if we fully appreciate 
the far-reaching effect which this event had upon the English 
language. Had it not been for the Norman Conquest certainly our 
language would have lacked “that enormous number of French 
words which today make English seem, on the side of vocabulary, 
almost as much a Romance as a Teutonic language.” In recogni- 
tion of the Roman background of the French words the influence 
of the Conquest is generally known as the Latin influence of the 
third period. 

Following the Conquest all of the important places in church 
and court as well as in government were filled by the French- 
speaking adherents of the conquering Normans. In consequence, 
French came to be the language of the higher social classes of both 
races while English was relegated to the use of the inferior classes. 
For two hundred years after the Conquest French continued to be 
the language of ordinary intercourse among the upper classes in 
England. Then, with the growth in English national feeling, be- 
ginning in the second half of the thirteenth century, there came a 
change in the position of the English language. Patriotism grad- 
ually came to be associated with the use of the native English 
speech. In the second half of the fourteenth century the English 
language was restored to use in the schools and in the law courts 
and was used as a medium of expression by England’s greatest 
literary artists. 

According to Dr. Baugh, the number of French words adopted 


1 For parts 1-11 cf. CLassicaL JouRNAL xxxiv (1939), 310-312; 370-372; 435-437. 
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during the Middle English period (1150-1500) was slightly over 
10,000. Although this number may seem, at first glance, sur- 
prisingly large, we must remember that the conditions for the 
importation of French words were unusually favorable. In the 
first place, the English vocabulary had been impoverished by 
centuries of disuse among the higher classes. Secondly, French 
after the Conquest was not only the official language but also the 
language used by English literary artists, and in the time of 
Chaucer almost as familiar to the people as their native English. 
With this combination of circumstances it was only natural that 
English should have absorbed French words “almost to the 
saturation point.” 

The linguistic influence did not begin immediately after the 
Conquest. It was strongest between 1250 and 1400, the period 
when English was everywhere replacing French. Dr. Jespersen 
points out that nearly all the words borrowed before 1350 and not 
a few of those of later importation have become part and parcel 
of the English language so that they appear to us just as English 
as the pre-Conquest stock of native words.® 

A survey of the loan words of this period would remind us that 
the immigrants formed the upper classes of English society after 
the Conquest, since so many of the borrowings are distinctly 
aristocratic. These words show, too, the extent of the French in- 
fluence in all phases of life, as they pertain to government and 
administration, the church, the law, the army and navy, art, 
learning, medicine, fashions, meals, and social life. 

Probably until well into the fourteenth century a large propor- 
tion of the words borrowed from the French were words current 
in the everyday French spoken in England. By the fifteenth cen- 
tury popular borrowings were not so numerous because of the 
disappearance of French as a spoken language in England, and 
literature became the principal source by which French words 
entered English. Dr. Baugh lists such words as adolescence, im- 


2 Albert C. Baugh, History of the English Language: New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co. (1935), 220. 

* Otto Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language: Leipzig (1912), 
chap. V. 
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mensity, affability, sumptuous, and ingenious as words that betray 
their learned or bookish origin. Of course in the French language 
there are many words which have been borrowed directly from 
the literary Latin. 

Frequently we find that one Latin word has been the source of 
two distinct borrowings—one, a learned borrowing from literary 
Latin; the other, a popular borrowing coming into English through 
the medium of French, with consequent modification in form and 
often in meaning. From the Latin word fides we have not only the 
learned word “fidelity” but also the words “faith” and “fay” 
borrowed at different stages in the development of French. Similar 
doublets are: legal, loyal; regal, royal; gentle, genteel; annoy, 
ennui; corpse, corps; and capital, chief.‘ 

During the Middle English period there were, however, a large 
number of words borrowed directly from the Latin, these differing 
from the French borrowings in being less popular and in gaining 
admission generally through the written language. Wycliffe and 
his associates used more than a thousand Latin words not pre- 
viously found in English.’ Many of these have passed into common 
use because they were retained in subsequent translations of the 


Bible. 
JEANETTE FAGER 


LINCOLN HicH SCHOOL 
CANTON, OHIO 


4 Cf. George H. McKnight, English Words and Their Background: D. Appleton and 
Co. (1932), 133. 5 Baugh, op. cit., 227. 














Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for terri- 
tory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. 
Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of 
the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., for the Southeastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Minnesota— Joseph Brown Pike, 1866-1938 


Joseph Brown Pike, Professor of Latin and Chairman of the Department of 
Latin in the University of Minnesota from 1899 to 1934, died suddenly on 
November 1, 1938 at Palo Alto, California. He was born in Chicago, received 
his preparatory education in St. Paul, Minnesota, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1890, and then, after a brief period spent at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, received his A.M. degree from the University in 1891. From 
that date until his death he had remained on the staff of the University, 
retiring from active service in 1936 to become Professor Emeritus. 

Professor Pike was the author of papers which appeared in this and other 
journals, of a textbook on Suetonius, Lives of Julius and Augustus, and one 
of Selections from Apuleius, of a volume of essays entitled Classical Studies 
and Sketches, and had spent the few years of his retirement from active service 
in preparing a translation of the famous philosophical medley, the Policraticus 
of John of Salisbury. This he lived to complete and to guide through the 
press, but did not see in its final form, a splendid volume issued by the 
University of Minnesota Press shortly after his death under the title, Frivoli- 
ties of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers. This book is a fitting tribute 
to a scholar and a gentleman and will make known to many, a man whose 
natural modesty and reserve kept his light hidden from all but a few. In 
these days when many are uncertain of the direction of their lives and waver- 
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ing in their allegiance to any definite course of thought and action, Professor 
Pike lived serenely, a Stoic sage in a modern world. 


The New England Classical Association 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the New England Classical Associa- 
tion was held at Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut, on Fri- 
day, March 31, and Saturday, April 1. Members were accommodated over- 
night in the college dormitories, and on Friday evening they were invited to 
be guests of Connecticut College at dinner. Dean Irene Nye, vice-president 
of the Association, was in charge of the local arrangements. A special feature 
of the meeting was an exhibit of textbooks and teaching aids by a number 
of publishing houses and commercial companies. 

On Friday, 10:00 a.m., the program was: Welcome by President Kath- 
arine Blunt, of Connecticut College, with Response by Professor John C. 
Kirtland, President of the Association; “The Financial Career of Pliny the 
Younger,” Dr. Elizabeth Grier, Connecticut College; “Adventure of a Gentle- 
man of Leisure,’”’ Miss Sylvia Lee, Winsor School, Boston; ““A New Challenge 
and Its Oldest Answer,” Rev. Stephen A. Mulcahy, S.J., Boston College; 
Discussion. At 2:00 P.m. there was a business meeting, after which the 
program continued with: “Thucydides Today,” Professor Helen H. Law, 
Wellesley College; “Lingua Viva,’’ Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, Columbia 
University; “Vergil and the Forum of Augustus” (Illustrated), Professor 
Henry T. Rowell, Yale University; Discussion. At 8:00 p.m. there was an 
illustrated lecture entitled “Roman London,” by Professor George Depue 
Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, President of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. Following the address there was an informal social 
gathering and smoker in Jane Addams House and a musical program in 1937 
Dormitory. 

On Saturday, 9:30 a.m., the program ran: Report of the Policy Com- 
mittee, Mr. Francis L. Jones, Chairman, State Teachers College, Worcester; 
“Circulate Our Wealth,” Mr. Gerard B. Cleary, Boston Public Latin School; 
“Some Aspects of the Functional Teaching of Latin,” Mr. C. Thurston 
Chase, Jr., Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Massachusetts; “What Shall We 
Do About Latin Composition?” Mr. Cecil T. Derry, Cambridge High and 
Latin School; ‘“The Problem of Examining in Latin,” Professor Whitney J. 
Oates, Princeton University; Discussion; Round-table Discussion of Texts 
for Third-Year Latin participated in by Miss Edith A. Plumb, Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford; Miss Ann C. Crowley, Hartford Public High School; Miss 
Edith S. Pitt, Deering High School, Portland, Maine; Miss Mary R. Stark, 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston. The final session, at 2:15 P.m., comprised 
“Quaint Chapters from Late and Mediaeval Latin Epic’’ (Illustrated), Pro- 
fessor Edmund T. Silk, Yale University; and “Glimpses of Roman North 
Africa” (Illustrated), Professor Alfred M. Dame, Middlebury College. 
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North Carolina 

The Latin Teachers of North Carolina held their annual meeting at 
Raleigh, March 17. The program comprised: Address, Mr. Julian Miller, 
editor of the Charlotte Observer; ‘The Goldsboro Experiment,” Mrs. W. P. 
Middleton, Goldsboro; ““Modern Testing,” Professor J. Minor Gwynn, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; “Proposed Plans of Progressive Education,” Dr. 
A. I. Suskin, University of North Carolina; “Films of Word Origin,” Pro- 
fessor Marie B. Deneen, Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina; Discussion of the Office of the Permanent Secretary, Professor G. A. 
Harrer, University of North Carolina. The president for this year is Miss 
Isabel Arrowwood, of the Durham High School. 


Ohio—Fred Latimer Hadsel 

Professor Fred Latimer Hadsel, head of the Latin Department of Miami 
University, died at Miami Beach, Florida, January 31, 1939. Professor Hadsel 
came to Miami University in 1902. At various times during his long career as 
a teacher he did graduate work at Yale, at Chicago University, and at Leland 
Stanford, as well as at Oxford, England. He joined the Vergil Pilgrimage of 
1930. He was a member of the Latin Service Committee of the Ohio Classical 
Conference and was an active sponsor of the Miami chapter of Eta Sigma Phi 
and of the Miami Classical Club. The Phormio of Terence was produced a 
few years ago by members of Eta Sigma Phi in Professor Hadsel’s translation 
and under his direction. It is as a teacher that Professor Hadsel will be chiefly 
remembered, and as such he will be mourned by a host of former students 
and friends. 


Ohio—Columbus 

Classicists of Columbus and vicinity have recently enjoyed a visit from 
Madame Mary E. Raiola, of the Summer Classical School at Naples, who has 
also been most active in the formation and promotion of the Vergilian Society. 
Madame Raiola spoke twice in Columbus—at a small private gathering at the 
home of Professor and Mrs, Ronan, of Ohio State University, and also at the 
meeting of the Latin Club of Columbus, held on Saturday, February 25, 
at the Fort Hayes Hotel. She showed a large number of slides illustrating the 
amazing progress that has been made in the excavations at Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, Capri, and the battlefield of Cannae. Of great interest were the 
views of the new home of the Summer Classical School at Cumae, which has 
been put at the disposal of the School through the courtesy and cooperation 
of the Italian government acting through Professor Maiuri. Those present 
felt that this movement was of great significance and should prove of the 
greatest value for teachers of Latin in the United States. 


Tennessee—Ashton Waugh McWhorter 


It is with a feeling of distinct loss that we record the death, November 17, 
1938, of Professor Ashton Waugh McWhorter, Head of the Department of 
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Greek and Latin at the University of Tennessee. Professor McWuorter was 
born at Bachelor’s Hall, Virginia, June 18, 1877, received his undergraduate 
education at Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, his M.A. degree from the 
same institution, and his Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins University. From 
1895 to-1907 he filled various teaching positions in the high schools and 
colleges of South Carolina, Tennessee, and Washington, D. C., and in the 
latter year accepted a call to Hampden-Sydney College. Here he was destined 
to remain for sixteen years, to do almost everything that could be done 
around a small college, and in the latter part of this period to be Professor 
of Greek, Acting President, and Dean at various times. In 1923 he was called 
to the University of Tennessee as Professor of Latin and Roman Archaeology, 
and a few years thereafter was made head of the combined Department of 
Latin and Greek, a position he held until the time of his death. He was one 
of the founders of the Richmond (Virginia) Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and at one time President of the Virginia Classical 
Association. He was a member of the American Philological Association, the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, the American Classical 
League, and Phi Beta Kappa. 

Though he read many papers before the various associations of which he 
was a member and contributed to various classical publications, he con- 
centrated his efforts upon the human interest and teaching aspects of his 
profession. In him was exemplified the man of action—of action directed 
chiefly to the benefit of others. A capable classical scholar at all times, Dr. 
McWhorter found it possible to inject into all his contacts that balance and 
unfailing fund of wisdom with which his studies had provided him so gen- 
erously. He was a true gentleman, an able scholar, an inspiring teacher, an 
indefatigable worker, and, above all, one who loved his fellow man. 

ARTHUR H. MosER 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Greek Plays in Greek 

It is a pleasure to announce that the Clouds of Aristophanes will be pre- 
sented in Greek at Swarthmore College on May 6, at 5 p.m. The principal 
speaking parts will be taken by Professor L. A. Post, of Haverford, and Pro- 
fessor L. R. Shero, of Swarthmore. There will be both a dancing and a sing'ng 
chorus, supported by an orchestra. Sir Hubert Parry’s orchestral score will be 
used. There will be no admission charge, and all interested persons are cor- 
dially invited. 

Nor is that all. On May 16 the students of Randolph-Macon College for 
Women, under the direction of Professor Mabel K. Whiteside, will give 
Euripides’ Trojan Women in Greek, the twenty-fifth annual presentation of 
such a play. Music for the choruses will be that composed by Margaret M. 
Armstrong for the 1927 production. The choruses will be directed by Eleanor 
Struppa, instructor in modern dance at the college. 














Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


[Compiled by Professor Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., of 
Wesleyan University.] 


The American-German Review v (1938).—(September: 14-19) Willy Ley 
“The Tears of the Heliades: Amber.” Includes an account of the Greeks’ 
and Romans’ knowledge of true amber, which is found, for the most part, 
in the region of Samland on the Baltic. Illustrated. 

The American Historical Review xitv (1939).—(January: 303-315) Vincent 
M. Scramuzza, “Greek and English Colonization.” A number of analogies 
are noted between Greek colonization in Sicily and English colonization in 
America, which suggest that these two “‘colonizing movements, though far 
separated in time and place, seem to have risen and developed along similar 
lines... [and that] whatever the time and place and actors, there seems 
to be a fundamental element, which may be termed the constant, in the 
social phenomenon we call colonization.” 

Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges xx1v (1938).—(December: 
512-516) Edward D. Myers, “A Course in Linguistics for Freshmen.” An 
account of a course developed at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. It 
was possible “in large part to remove the prevalent terror of language study, 
somewhat to replace the values of classical studies, and to furnish a back- 
ground against which other subjects become fruitful and interesting for the 
student.” The article includes a summary of the subject-matter of the course. 

Educational Administration and Supervision xxtv (1938).—(October: 551- 
556) Stewart Irwin Gay, “The Training of Latin Teachers Given in Colleges 
and Universities in the United States.” 

Germany and You vim (1938).—(294-296, 311) Dieter von der Schulen- 
burg, “From the Papyrus to the Book.” Emphasized is the work of Dr. Hugo 
Ibscher, who has been unusually successful in preserving and making legible 
old papyrus and parchment manuscripts. Four photographic illustrations. 

The Harvard Theological Review xxx1 (1938).—(October: 251-262) Giu- 
seppe Gurlani, “The Basic Aspect of Hittite Religion.” The religions of 
ancient Western Asia agreed in regarding the relation between man and his 
god as the same that existed “between the servant and his master, or between 
the subject and his king or prince.”” The Hittites shared this conception, 
“had a full consciousness of the nature of such a relation and . . . debated it 
theoretically in order to translate it better into practice in the religious life 
of every day.” xxxm (1939).—(January: 1-17) A. Cameron, “Sappho’s 
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Prayer to Aphrodite.” The author does not share the widely held belief that 
Sappho’s poem “reflects a deeply religious experience” of the poetess. “‘Unless 
we assume that Sappho was incapable of writing in her own person of any- 
thing but a real experience, there is no special reason why we should not 
regard her poem as an exercise in the style of prayer . . . it does afford us a 
glimpse of religious usage in keeping with Greek tradition... .’’ (19-39) 
Edmund T. Silk, “Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae as a Sequel to Augus- 
tine’s Dialogues and Soliloquia.” “I cannot prove that Boethius in the days 
of his exile and distress recalled the Dialogues and Soliloquia and was inspired 
by them, although I feel strongly that such was very probably the case... 
Boethius’ circle not only knew Augustine but knew the Dialogues as well as 
his later work.’”’ (83-96) Arthur Darby Nock, “A Feature of Roman Re- 
ligion.” This article deals with the Roman “tendency to define, not only de 
facto, but de iure, what is permissible” in the field of religion. ““The control 
of religion was centralized at Rome in a degree unknown in Greece, and those 
who controlled it claimed that their decisions were valid in heaven as on 
earth.” 

The Illustrated London News cxcun (1938).—(December 24: 1189-1191) 
Philip Wright, “The Enigma of Graeco-Buddhist Art in India: Discoveries 
in the Swat Valley on the North-West Frontier During the First Archaeo- 
logical Expedition in that Region; Sculptures Revealing Greek Influence 
Found Among the Ruins of Buddhist Monasteries.” “Part of the work of the 
expedition was to map all the remains that could be traced of ancient monas- 
teries, shrines, forts, villages, or areas of cultivation—to reconstruct, in fact, 
a small but perhaps typical piece of Buddhist landscape.” There are twenty 
photographic illustrations. (December 31: 1231-1233) Emil Kunze, ‘“Ex- 
cavations on the Site of the Ancient Olympic Games: New Discoveries at 
Olympia Where the States of Ancient Greece Met Periodically in Friendly 
International Contests.” “Last winter, the stoa, or portico, bordering the 
Altis on the south was entirely uncovered . . . the Stadium will be entirely 
uncovered and restored to its state in classical times.’ There are thirteen 
photographic illustrations and one drawing. cxciv (1939).—(January 21: 
106 f.) By courtesy of Achille Vogliano, “Important Relics of 3800 Years 
Ago: Amenemhet III in the Fayum; A Great Sanctuary Adorned by Pha- 
raohs, Ptolemies, and Caesars; Further Discoveries at Medinet Madi.” 
Twelve photographic illustrations are accompanied by a descriptive note. 
Three monuments had been erected to glorify Augustus. (February 4: 180 
f.) J. D. S. Pendlebury, “One of the Last Strongholds of the Minoan Stock: 
A Cretan City of Refuge in the Early Iron Age; With Relics of a Temple and 
a ‘Great House’....” There are ten photographic illustrations. ““Most of 
the season (i.e., summer of 1938) was devoted to further excavation of build- 
ings on the peak of Karphi....” 

PAULI 
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Journal of the Warburg Institute 1 (1938).—(October: 85-104) R. W. Lad- 
borough, “Translation from the Ancients in Seventeenth-Century France.” 
Discussion of opposing tendencies in French translations of the classics and 
of “the quarrel between the accurate and inaccurate schools of translators 
[that] became merged in the greater one of the Ancients and the Moderns.” 
(147-158) Rudolph Wittkower, “Piranesi’s ‘Parere su |’Architettura’.” 
Discussion of Piranesi’s revised opinions of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
architecture. (164-175) E. M. Butler, ‘““Hofmannsthal’s ‘Elektra’: A Graeco- 
Freudian Myth.” Comparison with von Hofmannsthal’s classic Alkestis 
(1894) emphasizes all the more “‘the influence of those Freudian theories . . . 
which supplied the dynamic energy of Hofmannsthal’s Elekira,”’ dated 1904. 
The Elekira “is as clearly stamped with the seal of twentieth-century pa- 
thology as Goethe’s J phigenie with eighteenth-century humanism, and Racine’s 
Phédre with Jansenism.”’ (176 f.) Robert Miiller-Hartmann, “‘Wieland’s and 
Gluck’s Versions of the ‘Alkestis’.” 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America Lu (1938).— 
(December: 1088-1093) Leo Shapiro, “‘Lucretian ‘Domestic Melancholy’ and 
the Tradition of Vergilian ‘Frustration’.” A consideration of the connection 
between a Vergilian and a Lucretian influence (De Rerum Natura u1, 894— 
899) “which made themselves felt in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
English poetry.” 

School Review xiv1 (1938).—(October: 611-618) Frederick L. Pond, “Influ- 
ence of the Study of Latin on Word Knowledge.” A testing of a “random 
sample” of 208 high-school pupils yields the conclusion that “‘the matching 
of pupils on the bases of intelligence, sex, age, semesters in school, and school 
achievement indicated little, if any, difference in vocabulary knowledge on 
the part of Latin and non-Latin pupils. While under experimental conditions 
a knowledge of English vocabulary may possibly be transferred to the pupil 
when Latin is used as a vehicle, it is probable that in the ordinary teaching 
situation little, if any, transfer occurs. The study of Latin must be justified 
by the attainment of its direct objectives.” Four tables of statistics. xiv 
(1939).—(February: 95-100) L. G. Osborn, “Relative Difficulty of High- 
School Subjects.” An investigation based on the administration of an “atti- 
tude scale’’ to 8785 pupils in nine secondary schools. The results show that the 
boys ranked second-year Latin first and first-year Latin third in order of 
difficulty in a list of twenty-nine subjects; the girls placed first-year Latin 
fifth and second-year Latin seventh. 

Scientific American ciix (1938).—(October: 189-191) Jotham Johnson, 
“The Quest of Helen: At the Classical Site of Troy the Final Work of Ar- 
chaeological Excavation Has Now Been Completed—Nine Superimposed 
Cities Revealed in New Detail.’’ A succinct and interesting historical account 
of the successive campaigns of excavation (Schliemann’s, Dérpfeld’s, and 
Blegen’s) carried on at the site of Troy. Five photographic illustrations. cLx 
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(1939).—(February: 90-92) T. Leslie Shear, “American Archaeologists in 
Ancient Athens.” A descriptive account, with seven accompanying illustra- 
tions, of “recent results of the excavation of the Agora, market place, and 
civic center of ancient Athens,” testifying that they “‘have exceeded all the 
previous expectations.” 

Scientific Monthly xtvu (1938).—(December: 525-535) William Salant, 
“Science and Society in Ancient Rome.” Contrary to the belief of some eco- 
nomic interpreters of history, a survey of scientific achievement in ancient 
Rome shows that the development of trade and industry “failed to bring 
about a significant advance in scientific knowledge. Though there was some 
scientific activity, the results were immeasurably inferior to those of Athens 
and Ionia centuries before. It was much below the level of Magna Graecia 
and Alexandria.” The second half of the article attempts to find an explana- 
tion of this inferiority in the social and economic conditions of ancient Rome. 

Scribner’s cv (1939).—(January: 56) Robert Nathan, “431 B.c.” Verse. 
The contrasting spirit of Sparta (‘“‘the true Doric, born and bred to be 
soldiers’) and of Athens (“a soft breed, the Athenians”). 

Sewanee Review xtvr (1938).—(October-December: 480-491) James 
Laughlin, IV, “Ezra Pound’s Propertius.” A careful critical appraisal of 
Pound’s Homage to Sextus Propertius, a free “transcription,’’ rather than 
translation, of some fourteen of the elegies. 

South Atlantic Quarterly xxxvu (1938).—(October: 377-383) Roger Shaw, 
“Paso Romano.” After asserting, in contradiction of Signor Mussolini’s pro- 
fessed belief, that “‘there is scant evidence that the old Roman legionaries 
marched at the paso Romano or anything like it,” this essay gives an interest- 
ing sketch of the old Roman military organization and concludes with an 
amusing “Epilogue in Hades.” 

Studies in Philology xxxv1 (1939).—(January: 1-19) Allan H. Gilbert, 
“Did Plato Banish the Poets or the Critics?” Plato regarded poetry as an 
inspired creation, to be considered aesthetically, not as essentially didactic. 
In the Republic he shows that ‘‘at least [he] saw what poetry is not. If so it 
is now possible to believe that he was not attacking his beloved Homer and 
the rest of the tragic company, but rather rescuing them from the ignorant, 
who would have them follow the ox in the furrows rather than allow them 
to ride Pegasus among the clouds.” 

* Times Literary Supplement (London) xxxvu (1938).—(No. 1904, July 30: 
‘508 f.) Mrs. Arthur Strong, “Excavation in Rome Since 1936.”” A summary 
account of recent archaeological work conducted at the site of the Ara Pacis, 
the Curia, Forum, Palatine Hill, Circus Maximus and the area north of it, 
Theatre of Pompey, Barbarini Mithraeum, Baths of Diocletian, the nave of 
St. John Lateran, and a final section on new excavations and new finds at 
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